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THE TEN-FLAT MAN 


TRENDS IN THE HIGH JUMP 
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FAMOUS 
SAFETY SNUBBER! 


1 +The “Free-Action" Snubber 
provides wider, firmer 
blocking area — does not 
hinder or restrict upward 
movement of the arm. 


2 Prevents flap from being 
driven downward onto the 
point of the shoulder — 
prevents shoulder separations 

‘ caused by blows from top. 
Flap is always in proper 
position. 


3. Anchors flaps firmly in place 
and distributes force of shock 
over entire pad. Prevents 
flaps from being torn or 

knocked off. 








Feature “Snubber’’ Pads 
are available in Small, 
Regular, Large and 
Extra-Large sizes. 


Now/ 


“AIRE-GUARD” VINYL 
HIP PADS 


Another great advancement in 
vital safety equipment! ‘‘Aire- 
Guard” Vinyl Padding . . . Nylon 
Pad Coverings . . . Streamlined 
Form-Fitting Fibres . . . Double 
Waterproofing . . . Lock-Tite 
Stitching... NO BETTER HIP 


PADS ARE MADE! 
























“AIRE-GUARD” VINYL 


COVTOURED 


“SNUBBER” PADS 


Here is equipment so far advanced in design, in construction, in comfort and in 
safety that none other can compare with these great new Rawlings ‘‘Snubber’’ Pads! 


CONTOURED ARCHES & CAPS are molded to the normal curves of the body. 
They’re sleek—streamlined—provide extra strength— insure better protection! 


INTEGRATED “‘ACTIONEERED” DESIGN is achieved by shaping the “‘ Aire-Guard” 
Vinyl padding to the contoured fibre parts which assures unrestricted action plus 
maximum comfort and improved appearance! 


““AIRE-GUARD” VINYL PADDING absorbs over 77% of the force of a blow com- 

pared to 39% for foam rubber! And it’s 28% lighter in weight! Laboratory tests 

weg this to be the finest padding material ever developed for athletic equipment. 
oes not lose its efficiency even in sub-freezing weather! 






NYLON PAD COVERINGS are stronger by test—have a special file weave that 
prevents shifting—never gets slippery! 


DOUBLE WATERPROOFED FIBRES won’t absorb more than 3% moisture, even | 
when submerged for 24 hours! 


LOCK-TITE STITCHING eliminates ripping! 


There’s never before been Shoulder Pads like these! Every Coach 
will want them—every player needs them. They’re “‘Another 


Great First By Rawlings’’... The Anest ln The held!” 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. _ + ST. LOUIS & LOS ANGELES 
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MORE SPEED 
AFOOT! 


267—New, popular-priced wing tip shoe, 
features soft toe, high outside 

counter pockets. Leather insoles, 
top-grain full outsoles. 

Goodyear construction. 





Overwhelming choice for leading 
classics and Bowl Games, 
Spalding‘s famed J5-V now heads for 
even greater glory! For now the J5-V 
offers new control in ball handling! 
Control-it—an amazing slip-proof 
treatment—helps keep the surface dry 
to the touch, yet gives increased finger- 
friction for better control in any weather! 











+ SSPALDING | Lyne-uP For “544 « 


One sure thing you can forecast right now. Come fall and football, 
Spalding equipment will again have proven the choice of coaches 
of top-ranked teams across the land. 

With good reason, The new Spalding line gives greater protection, 
allows more freedom of movement—for faster, finer, fighting football. 
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FOR HEADS-UP PLAY! 


3102—One of the finest leather helmets yet 
developed. Maximum protection assured by soft, 
leather-covered, no-shock Vinyl padded crown... 
molded bumper back . . . 8 point web crown. 
Suspension no-shock leather covered Vinyl padding. 
TOO (3103)—New, one-piece molded helmet, es 
rubber and plastic crown. No-shock Vinyl and foam Mig 
rubber combined in crown, ear and back padding 
to provide dissipation of shock.. 


=~ 


3207—Popular lightweight rugged flat style 
shoulder pad. Tailored to fit contour of shoulders. 
Extra wide epaulets riveted to body of pad in 


. four places to prevent shifting or lifting. 
y f Suspended body straps. Leather loop laced Nylon 
if covered no-shock Vinyl padding. Choice of sizes. 
be 3255—New, lightweight outside cantilever pad, 
~ ideal for backs and ends. Designed to fit contour 

ty | 
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cA of shoulders. Shoulder caps and body padding 
AM eR! of no-shock Vinyl. Epaulets hinged to pad 


fi 
CVA 1 Ww 1TH in two places to prevent shifting. 
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Track and field events are measured in two ways, either by a tape 
measure or a stop watch. Efforts to photograph an extended tape 
measure proved unsuccessful. However, representing the tape measure 
side of track and field are J. Lewis Hall of Florida and Sim Iness 
of Southern California. The stop watch representatives are John 


Posten, former Florida State University captain and sprinter, 


Wes Santee, America’s foremost miler. 


and 
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for longer FLOOR BEAUTY 
-- greater FLOOR SAFETY-- 


newest memorial gymnasiums . pe 


get HILLYARD 


“Finish for Champions” 


University of Detroit Memorial Field House, Mich. 
Ironbound floor of hard maple in this famous 
Jesuit School was installed by Whitcomb-Bauer 
Flooring, Inc. Received Hillyard Finish for Cham- 
pions, approved by Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association. 








Canton Memorial Field House, Canton, Ohio. The 
Osborn Engineering Co. specified Hillyard founda- 
be seal and specialized Hillyard finish for varsity 
poe fem floor. Formally dedicated three years ago, 
since maintained with Hillyard Super Hil-Tone, 

it looks as new as day it was dedicated. 


Allen County Memorial Coliseum, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

One of the first games on this outstanding floor 

was the '53 All Star professional Classic, followed 

by a grueling 70-game schedule. Portable DiNatale 

> is Hillyard-protected to “take it.” Architect— 
. Strauss, Inc. 








Soldier’s and Sailor’s Memorial Bldg., Fayetteville, 
West Virginia was designed by Architect L. T. 
Bengston, Charleston, W. Va., who planned with 
the illyard Maintaineer on products and tech- 
niques for floor treatment. The Maintaineer assisted 
in finishing this beautiful floor without charge. 


MADE TO GUARD YOUR FLOOR 


Through nearly half a century of “in action’ 
use, Hillyard Gym Finishes have won the 
approval of flooring manufacturers, coaches 
architects, engineers and players alike. Now 
serving 15,000 of the nation’s finest gyms, 
are recognized world-wide for exceptional 


wearing qualities, safety under play, and ease 





of maintenance. 





ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


on your staff... 
not your payroll 
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Nader ECTRIC 
SCOREBOARDS 


Illustration shows new N595 — one of the many 
Naden models designed, engineered, tested, 
proved and guaranteed to give “top” perform- 
ance. Ask for Catalog No. 22 — Football; No. 
23 — Basketball; No. 25 — Baseball. 


NADEN ano SONS wesster city. iowa 


The completely new 


ALL AMERICAN* 


athletic glasses 


designed for rough 
treatment 


*Pat. Pend. 


A. EXTRA STURDY ALL-METAL FRAME 


. “CUSHION FIT’ SHOCK ABSORBENT RUB- 
BER NOSE PIECE 


- ENDS COVERED TO PROTECT OTHER PLAYERS 


. SAFETY PRESCRIPTION LENSES WITH HIGH 
BASE CURVE 


. EXPANSIBLE, ADJUSTABLE "GLASS GARD"* 
HEADBAND 
e Consult your eye doctor fou 
further information 


on @ 


Executive Offices 
Minneapolis, Minn 





Since 1913 





COMPLETE LABORATORIES 
IN PRINCIPAL UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 








NE of the veterans of high school 


athletics is Paul Marschalk of 
Huron, South Dakota. He has been 
in coaching since 1924 except for a 
few years when he went into the oil 
business. He coached at Pierre, S. 
Dak., High School, Shattuck Military 
Academy, and Hawarden, Iowa before 
going to Huron last year. Huron has 
a million dollar arena which is part 
of the school facilities . . . Illinois Uni- 
versity has one of the best all-around 
athletic programs of any school in the 
country. During the past four years 
her teams, competing in eleven sports, 
have won or shared 22 out of a pos- 
sible 55 Big Ten Championships. . . 
We are indebted to Richard Seltz, 
baseball coach at Austin, Minnesota, 
High School, for this very weird triple 
play. “During the semi-finals of the 
Minnesota state tournament, Austin 
was leading Eveleth 8-0 in the last 
half of the seventh inning. Eveleth 
had men on first and second with 
nobody out. The next man up hit a 
fly to deep left field; the Austin left 
fielder went back and made the catch 
for the first out. The man on second 
proceeded to third and slid in safely 
under the tag. The runner on first 
hesitated but tried for second and was 
thrown out, third to second for the 
second out. The players on the Aus- 
tin bench called for their teammates 
to tag second which they did and the 
umpire called the runner on third out 
for leaving before the catch was made, 
thus completing the triple play.” .. . 
The basketball “Coaching 400” has 
nine members and is comprised of 
coaches who have won over 400 victor- 
ies. “‘Phog” Allen is way out in front 
with 735 victories. The other honor- 
ed coaches with the number of vic- 
tories are: Ed Diddle (571); Hank 
Iba (539); Fred Enke (489); Adolph 
Rupp (479); Jack Friel (454); Nibs 
Price (440); Joe Hutton (422); and 
Slats Gill (417) . . . This summer 
marks the twentieth anniversary of the 
Texas High School Coaches Associa- 
tion Coaching School, by far the larg- 
est school of its kind in the nation. 


The school will return to Dallas where 


the first coaching school was held. In 
keeping with the occasion, efforts are 
being made to have as many members 
of the all-star teams through these past 


twenty years as possible return for a 
reunion. The school will feature Bob 
by Dodd, Jess Neely, and ““Red”’ Sand- 
ers as instructors. 

2 oe * 


EMEMBER when the popular 

concept of a football player was 
a big dumb individual? The schol- 
astic achievements of the modern- 
day player have gone a long way to- 
ward changing the old belief. As an 
illustration, exclusive of those on 
this year’s squad at Notre Dame, 
there have been 97 letter winners 
since the war. Of that number 94 
have received degrees. One player 
transferred to another school and 
one dropped out of school due to 
death in the family . . . Two of the 
most evenly matched conferences are 
the Big Seven and the Southwest. 
Since the war, representatives of the 
two conferences have met 37 times 
with a slight edge in favor of the 
Southwest Conference. Actually, the 
results are 19 wins for the Texans 
against 16 losses and two ties. Four 
schools from each conference have 
been involved in the 37 games . . . In 
the past Montana and Montana State 
have played 51 times. Including five 
tie games, there have been only 22 
games in which both teams have 
scored .. . In 1946 New York had 
698 member schools, one less than 
presently. In Minnesota there is one 
more member school than in 1946 
which indicates that new schools be- 
ing built in growing population cen- 
ters are making up for the numbe 
of schools being lost through con- 
solidation Since 1925, when 
Grantland Rice started selecting his 
All-American teams, only two play- 
ers have been chosen for three years 
and these were Chris Cagle of Army 
and Bennie Oosterbaan of Michi- 
gan. Other head coaches of today 
who have been chosen are Bennie 
Friedman, Wes Fesler, Bobby Dodd, 
“Biggie” Munn, George Sauer, George 
Barclay, Bowden Wyatt, and Bernie 
Crimmins . “Ears” Whitworth, 
Oklahoma A. & M. coach, attempted 
one field goal in his career at Ala- 
bama and it was successful. The suc- 
cessful kick was against Washington 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Disaster strikes your team! In one split second, 
months of hard work are shot to pieces... 


« 
and you've got to have those, points to win 


that next meet... >» 



























. Vibra-Bath to the rescue! 
1 Attack strain, charley-herses, 

bruises with Vibra-Bath's 
: more specific hydromassage. 
l Cut “time-out” to a minimum 
) ... get that boy back in the 
> running! 
; No doubt about it... Vibra-Bath 
; does a wonderful job... especially 
: when used as part of your regular 
‘ therapy routine for injuries such 
. as bad bruises, strains, sprains and 
r pulled muscles. Each day more 
; coaches are discovering that 
d Vibra-Bath’s more concise method 
4 of application cuts healing-time 
) ...the Vibra-Plate does this trick! You can easily 
7 place it close to any body-area affected by 
i accident. Almost instant relief from pain... 
: faster healing time...easy portability (carry it to 
7 . a 
; out-of-town games)...that’s Vibra-Bath... 
: a “must” for modern trainers and coaches! 
‘ 
: 
- } 
1 4 Look at that lad soar...up...up...up... 
s “Si and over! Another meet in the bag... another 

at 

7 triumph for your school... another triumph 
: for Vibra-Bath, too! 
y . ee 
d The BIRTCHER CORPORATION 
: 4371 Valley Boulevard, Los Angeles 32, California 
, Please send me your new brochure on the 
. Vibra-Bath and the HANDBOOK ON HYDROMASSAGE. 
e Institution 
l, 
d By. 
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J. LEWIS HALL 





Illustration 1 shows how J. Lewis Hall 
has used his approach to build momentum. 
Notice his long stride, erect trunk, and 


Trends 


By DON CANHAM 
Track Coach, University of Michigan 





@® AWE sueLTON 


The accompanying pictures of Hall 
and Shelton were taken at the 
1953 NCAA Meet in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska and show both jumpers 
clearing 6’ 7 1/8” in actual com- 
petition. 


obvious relaxation. Hall is dropping down 
into a crouch as he gets ready to gather for 
the take-off. His ability to drop low over 
his take-off foot partially explains his ex- 
plosive take-off (Illustration 2). The long 
last stride has caused Hall’s body to lean 
back, and with the checking action of his 
foot plant will aid in converting forward 
momentum into upward momentum. No- 
tice the heel first foot plant (Illustration 


3). Hall, like all straddle jumpers, shows a 
premature turning toward the bar. His 
right leg is starting to kick along the bar. 
This kick will help pull him up over his 
take-off foot (Illustration 4). Illustration 5 
shows co-ordination between Hall’s free 
leg swing and the violent extension of his 
take-off leg. The pendulum action of Hall’s 
kick will help pull his body weight up 
over his take-off foot. 


in the High Jump 


Shelton uses less power and speed in his 
approach than Hall does. Thus, his last 
stride is shorter. His take-off foot is being 
planted at right angles to the bar, heel first 
(Illustration 1). Illustration 2 shows Shel- 
ton turning in and leaning to the left. This 
is a tendency common to all straddle jump- 
ers. It tends to limit the efficiency of the 
take-off, and must be compensated for by a 
parallel kick and a right angle foot plant. 
Hunching his left shoulder and kicking 


Part One —Straddle Styles 


HEN the remarkable Mike Swee- 

ney established his world mark 
of 6 feet, 554 inches in 1895, using 
the Eastern style, which was new at 
the time, the athletic world began to 
realize the part that form was to play 
in the further advancement of high 
jumping sights. 

George Horine, Harold Osborn, 
Walter Marty, Corny Johnson, Dave 
Albritton, and Les Steers, to name 
just a few, further impressed coaches 
and competitors with the fact that 


along the bar, rather than in line with the 
run, helps pull Shelton’s center of gravity 
up over his take-off foot (Illustration 3). 
Even though his body is turned prema- 
turely toward the bar and his head is start- 
ing forward to lead the jump, Shelton is 
showing a relatively good vertical take-off 
(Illustration 4). Shelton’s head and shoul- 
ders are not being driven as high as Hall’s. 
He is bringing his upper trunk forward to 
start his body into a dive (Illustration 5). 
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Notice how the hunch of Hall’s left 
shoulder and the kick along the bar are 
pulling his body up over his take-off foot. 
His take-off foot has been clearly planted 
at right angles to the bar (Illustration 6). 
Illustration 7 shows the final stage of a 
very fine take-off. Hall, with a wonderful 
lead leg, shows a vertical take-off even 
though he is turned toward the bar. Notice 
how high Hall has driven his head and 


technique must constantly change and 
improve. They also demonstrated be- 
yond doubt that crossbar clearance 
could not be standardized or stereo- 
typed into one sure form. Each one 
of these high jumpers used a form 
which had similar fundamentals, but 
in technical phases often varied con- 
siderably. 

As we all know, in actual practice, 
jumping form has moved from the 
scissors style to the Eastern, then to 
the Western and straddle. Today, at 
our jumping pits we almost never see 
anything but the Western and straddle 
styles (and their variations) used. 

It is evident, however, that the sim- 
ple division of styles into either West- 
ern or straddle is not entirely ade- 
quate. While Walter Davis and Wal- 
ter Marty both used what we gener- 


Illustration 6 shows Shelton’s head ready 
to start down, even though his hips have 
not reached their maximum height. This 
is the start of the actual dive. Notice the 
fine use of his lead leg. The pendulum 
action of Shelton’s kicking leg is still pull- 
ing his hips up, even though his head and 
shoulders continue to rotate downward 
(Illustration 7). Notice how Shelton car- 
ries his left arm to the side. Not letting 
his arm get between the bar and his body 
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chest above the bar. Thus, the center of 
gravity is very high. His left leg is still 
being drawn up (Illustration 8). Illustra- 
tion 9 shows Hall’s head starting to turn 
back toward the runway. This turning 
will help rotate his body around the bar 
and materially aid in left leg clearance. 
Hall’s left leg is frog kicking and the toes 
of his left foot are turned up, lifting his 


ally regard as the Western roll, a com- 
parative study of movies of these men 
side by side quickly shows that they 
used distinctly different techniques. 
To say that Gil Cruter and Les Steers 
both jumped straddle because each 
man cleared the bar on his stomach, 
is even farther from the truth. They 
not only had different points of view, 
but vastly different fundamentals up- 
on which they based their jumping 
technique. 

For several years, here at the Un- 
iversity of Michigan, we have believed 
in and carried this division of styles 
beyond the straight Western and 
straight straddle. It has been our feel- 
ing that understanding the funda- 
mental variations which Western 
jumpers employ often leads coaches 
and athletes to capitalize on qualities 


allows for very close clearance (Illustra- 
tion 8). Illustration 9 shows Shelton’s body 
in an inverted U position. His head and 
shoulders are below the level of his hips 
and trailing leg. Notice the extreme dive 
with Shelton’s head and shoulders now well 
below his left hip and leg (Illustration 10)- 
Shelton has completed the dive (Illustra- 
tion 11). The toes of his left foot have 
been turned up quickly to aid in raising his 
left leg clear of the bar. 


trail leg clear of the bar: His head con- 
tinues to turn, helping the right side of his 
body drop and lifting his left side (Illus- 
tration 10). Illustration 11 shows Hall’s 
head completely rotated, and he is looking 
back at his take-off area. His trail leg has 
been straightened and lifted clear of the 
bar by a well-executed turn-up of his left 
foot. 


that certain jumpers may possess. Of 
course, the same thing holds true for 
straddle jumpers. 

To aid us in understanding and 
teaching, we have broken the Western 
roll down into two basic styles and, 
in addition, have also found that the 
straddle style jumpers actually fall 
into two clear cut categories. Movies 
of most of the world’s great jumpers 
since 1939 have confirmed our opin- 
ions, and the present crop of athletes 

(Continued on page 44) 





ON CANHAM competed as a 

jumper at Michigan and ‘was 
NCAA champion in 1940. Since he 
became head coach at Michigan, 
five years ago, he has had four 
jumpers do better than 6'5” and 
seven jumpers do better than 6'4”. 
One of his jumpers did 6’ 8 %”. 
At the National Track Coaches As- 
sociation Clinic last month, Can- 
ham was a member of the high 
jump clinic. He has authored three 
books on track and cross country 
which have been published by A. 
S. Barnes. 























By JESS MORTENSEN 














Track Coach, University of Southern California 


First 190 Foot 


N analysis of the discus throw by 

Sim Iness should be preceded by 
a few comments on his physical at- 
tributes. Sim is 6 feet, 6 inches tall 
and weighs 250 pounds. He carries 
most of his weight through his chest 
and shoulders and has exceptionally 
long arms. His hips and legs are 
rather small for such a heavy man. 
Iness has been bothered throughout 
his college career by a trick knee 
which was injured in high school foot- 
ball. ‘There is no question in our 
minds that if he had been able to do 
more running and develop stronger 
legs he would have thrown the discus 
200 feet this past season. Also, Iness 
suffered a bad strain in his already 


four more were broken. Sim was 
forced to take sedatives continually 
up to the time of the meet. He cer- 
tainly showed a great desire to suc- 
ceed and a tremendous competitive 
spirit to set a new world record of 
190 feet, 7/8 inches in spite of the 
obstacles he had to overcome. Setting 
a new world record on his last throw 
provided a dramatic climax to his 
collegiate career. 

Illustration 1 shows Iness just be- 
fore he starts the first part of the turn. 
Because of his leg length and also to 
give an additional quarter turn he 
has placed his left foot within three 
inches of the circle. He has forced 
his right arm back just as far as pos- 
sible and placed most of his weight 





weak knee just six weeks prior to the 
NCAA Meet in Lincoln. Just ten 
days prior to the NCAA Meet he was 
hit in the mouth with a discus. Three 
of his teeth were knocked out and 


fl 


These photos were taken 
of the actual record-breaking 
throw and are believed to be 
the only such pictures in ex- 
istence. 


on his right foot. 

He has started to settle down, bend- 
ing his knees in order to get low 
enough to get a good leg lift. Notice 
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Throw 


also that he has kept his right arm 
well back and his left arm cocked 
across his chest. He will maintain 
this position until the actual throw 
begins (Illustration 2). 

Illustration 3 shows Sim beginning 
to shift his weight to his left leg. No- 
tice his knees are still flexed. 

Illustrations 4 and 5 show Iness 
pushing off with his right leg and 
shifting his weight over his left leg. 
His arms are still cocked well back of 
his body. 

Illustrations 6, 7, and 8 show how 
Sim achieved such tremendous speed 
and drive across the ring. He re- 
minds one of a sprinter coming off 
his marks. Iness has thrown his right 
leg around his left with his knee well 
bent. He is pushing off with his left 
leg, using a tremendous thrust so that 
in Illustration 9 both of his feet are 
off the ground. It is well to notice 
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again that he still has both of his 
arms cocked well back to give him a 
long pull. 


Illustration 9 shows Sim landing on 


of the line of flight of the discus. This 
position of his left foot gives him an 
open stance and prevents locking of 
his hips. He is now starting the long 
pull. His left arm is starting to pull 
and his hips are starting to turn in 








ESS MORTENSEN earned eight 

letters in football, basketball, 
and track at U.S.C. from 1927 to 
1930. After graduation he coached 
these three sports for 12 years at 
Riverside Junior College. After 
serving in the navy athletic pro- 
gram, Mortensen returned to River- 
side for two years. During 1947 
and 1948 he was head track and 
freshman football coach at Denver 
University. In 1949 he was head 
track coach at West Point, and 
when Jess Hill was made football 
coach at U.S.C., Jess Mortensen 
was selected his successor as track 
coach. 


advance of his right arm. 

Illustration 11 shows Iness’ actual 
throwing position. His left leg is al- 
most straight and his right leg is well 
bent, with the weight over his right 
leg. Notice again how far back his 
right arm is held. 

Illustration 12 shows Sim’s right leg 
starting to extend for the push-off and 
his left arm is being thrown to the 
left. His chest has started to be thrust 
out and his head is thrown up and to 
the left. 

Illustrations 13 and 14 show the 
push off his right leg with his hips 
starting the turn. Notice that the 
discus has dropped only very little 
below the level of his hips. Also, 
Iness’ chest is thrown well out and 
kept in front of his trailing right arm. 








his right foot and about ready to 
start the pull. 


Illustrations 15 and 16 show Sim 
just before the release. It appears 
that he has released the discus just a 
fraction too soon to complete the full 


In Illustration 10 his left foot is on turn. As we remember, the throw 


the ground just slightly to the left 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Santee's Stride 


By M. E. EASTON 


Track Coach, University of Kansas 


A great deal has been said about the 
Galloping Antelope from Ash- 
land, Kansas who came to the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and made quite a name 
for himself in any distance from the 
quarter-mile up to and including the 
5000 meters and cross country races. 
Wes Santee’s so-called short stride 
has been discussed by coaches, specta- 
tors, and competitors. Everyone seems 
to believe that he would do much 
(Continued on page 55) 


Illustrations 


HESE pictures were taken at the 

NCAA Meet in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
June 1953. The sequence shows Wes 
Santee going into the third lap of his 
record-breaking NCAA mile run in 
4:03.7. 

Illustration 1 shows Santee at that 
particular relaxed moment in_ his 
stride, with his left foot flat on the 
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ground and his left knee still slightly 
bent. His right leg is bent fully at 
the knee, coming to the high point 
with the heel kick. His arms and 
shoulders are completely relaxed. It 
will be noticed Santee has just a 
slight lean from his hips forward. 

The extension of Santee’s left leg 
and his right heel coming up to 
its maximum position are shown in 
Illustration 2. The arm action is ap- 
proximately the same. 

In Illustration 3, Wes’ right knee 
is coming through rapidly, with his 
knee reaching and his heel coming 
off the ground. His leg is extended, 
starting the drive forward. Notice 
the arm action. His left arm never 
goes back to the rear too far and his 
right arm moves through in its regu- 
lar arc. 

Illustration 4 shows the furthe 
extension of his left leg coming high 
on his toe with the full drive of 
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power, and his right knee coming 
forward in its regular motion. The 
arm action continues in the same 
arc. 

Illustration 5, shows the completion 
of this forward motion with Santee’s 
right knee extended as far as it will 
be going with just a slight extension 
of his foot, and his left leg fully ex- 
tended on the toe. The arm action 
has moved through in its regular arc. 

Illustration 6 shows Wes’ body 
completely in the air, still giving 
the full details of the relaxed running 
position of his entire body. This 
illustration shows his left foot just 
leaving the ground for the back kick 
and his right foot just ready to strike 
the ground, with his toe slightly ex- 
tended in preparation for a new 
drive. —The arm action follows the 
regular pattern. 

Santee’s arms are almost together 
as the ball of his right foot is just 
ready to strike the ground and his 
left leg is going into the back kick 
(Illustration 7). 

The same action is shown in Illus- 
tration 8 as is shown in Illustration 1. 
A somewhat more accentuated lean of 
Santee’s body just at this moment, 
with his arms directly across from 
each other, is shown. 

Illustration 9 shows that moment 
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of relaxation when Santee’s right heel 
strikes the ground slightly, and his 
left heel is at its highest point in 
the back kick. 

An excellent view of the position 
just before the drive into the next 
stride is shown in Illustration 10. 
Wes’ shoulders, arms, and chest are 
high and open for good breathing, 
while his hands and arms show com- 
plete relaxation in preparation for 
the drive. 

In Illustration 11 we see Santee 
at his best with a slight lean forward 
and showing a strong drive off the 
ball of his right foot. His heel is 
just coming off the ground. His 
left knee is extended and his left foot 
is coming through for the next step. 
This illustration shows the perfectly 
co-ordinated drive of Santee. 

Illustration 12 shows the follow- 
through on this drive with Santee’s 
right leg fully extended and his left 
knee coming up for that drive of his 
left foot which is coming forward. In 
each of these pictures the relaxed 
position of Wes’ hips and the perfect 
body angle from his hips upward will 
be noticed. 

Illustration 13 again shows Wes’ 
body in the air, but is a better view 
of the finished drive of his right foot 
as it comes off the ground. His left 
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knee is going forward and the ball 
of his left foot is extended to contact 
the ground for this drive. 

In Illustration 14 we see Santee in 
full stride off the ground, with that 
easy relaxed arm and shoulder mo- 
tion, in a position to move into high 
speed. Wes has perfect co-ordination 
between his legs and arms. He is 
very strong in his shoulder girdle and 
this strength shows in his strong arm 
action. 

Illustration 15 shows Santee’s left 
foot coming in contact with the 
ground and his left shoulder back 
slightly, with his left arm swing com- 
pleted to the rear. His right shoulder 
is slightly forward and his right arm 
is well relaxed. 

In Illustration 16 we again see San- 
tee’s left foot in contact with the 
ground and his right knee coming 
forward. Notice in each of these pic- 
tures that the heel of his back foot 
never comes more than just above the 
knee position. Then he pulls it 
through rapidly and sets it down 
quickly. He follows with a heel and 
toe motion combined with a tremen- 
dous drive off the driving leg and 
foot plus a strong arm action. Santee 
has implicit confidence in his own 
ability and hence is relaxed in his 
races. 
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FT ir cnggrinee volleyball holds a 
minor position in the field of 
sports, it has proven itself capable 
of awakening major interest among 
lovers of athletic competition. Com- 
bining fast action with highly-de- 
veloped skills, volleyball is becoming 
an increasingly popular sport. Every- 
one can play volleyball for the sport 
is adaptable to practically all age 
levels. Skill and youth are not re- 
quisites for playing the game; anyone 
can bat the ball over the net. Natur- 
ally, interest and pleasure in the 
game increase as a player improves 
in the techniques. 

Frank G. Menke’s, Encyclopedia of 
Sports, lists a number of interesting 
items concerning volleyball. In 1895, 
about four years after basketball was 
originated by Dr. James A. Naismith, 
Physical Director at the Y.M.C.A. in 
Springfield, Mass., William G. Mor- 
gan, Physical Director at the Y.M.C.A. 
in Holyoke, Mass., gave volleyball 
to the world. The first equipment 
used consisted of a tennis net and a 
rubber bladder taken from a basket- 
ball. 

While basketball became increas- 
ingly popular throughout the world, 
mainly because the speed of the game 
appealed to youth, volleyball found 
its adherents among the older peo- 
ple and suffered by comparison. 
However, when volleyball was set up 
outdoors it reached greater heights 
of popularity, for then it became 
part of the playground and recrea- 
tion center programs. Boys and girls, 
as wel] as the older people, gathered 
to play the game, and soon it be- 
came apparent that volleyball could 
be made as fast a game as the players 
wanted it to be. Its very adaptability 
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became one of its strongest appeals. 

Recognition came nationally when 
the United States Volleyball Associ- 
ation took over its supervision. In 
1922 the Y.M.C.A. took cognizance of 
the game and arranged a national 
championship in Brooklyn, New 
York. The first national champion- 
ship under the sponsorship of the 
Amateur Athletic Union came in 
1927. During these later years, volley- 





ESTER FEIN is currently a re- 

creation director in the New- 
ark, New Jersey, school system 
and, in addition, teaches at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson College in Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. Formerly, he was 
director of physical education at 
Fallsburgh, New York, High School, 
and while there led his teams to 
five consecutive volleyball cham- 
pionships in the New York Minor 
Sports Tournament. 











ball began to receive some recogni- 
tion in Western Europe, Mexico, and 
Canada. In 1943, a report of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association showed 
that 619 cities had organized com- 
petition and play. In addition, thou- 
sands of volleyball courts were being 
used at hotels, resorts, beaches, 
schools, picnic centers, parks, etc. 
The same year found 4,000,000 
people playing volleyball and the 
game is steadily gaining more partici- 
ants and enthusiastic supporters. 
Volleyball enjoys its greatest popu- 
larity in the Middle West and in 





By LESTER S. FEIN 


Recreation Director, Avon Avenue School, 
Newark, New Jersey 


Everyone Can 
Play Volleyball 


smaller cities throughout the coun- 
try. 

Each year the Herbert Lee Pratt 
International Trophy is awarded to 
the nation’s champion. The United 
States has had some great teams. The 
first of these can be traced to 1922 
which was the first year of real com- 
petition. During the years from 1922 
to 1927, Pittsburgh Central Y.M.C.A. 
reigned supreme. Pittsburgh could 
not be defeated and won the cham- 
pionship each of those years. In 1933 
another great team appeared on the 
national horizon. This team, the 
Houston, Texas, “Y,” held the title 
from 1933 to 1936, and won it again 
in 1938 to 1939. When the Los An- 
geles Athletic Club became the 
champions, in 1940, the West Coast 
received its first championship. 

In New York state minor sports 
tournaments have been held for the 
high schools. These tournaments pro- 
vide competition in three sports; vol- 
leyball, table tennis, and bowling. 
With a tournament as the final goal, 
schools became volleyball conscious. 

Tournaments and interschool com- 
petition are wonderful incentives for 
the promotion of volleyball and other 
minor sports in high schools all over 
the country. In preparing for such 
tournaments, high schools conduct 
leagues in which almost 100 per cent 
of the boys participate. Thus, not 
only are skillful players and teams 
the result, but boys who are generally 
left out of the major sports find they 
fit into the pattern of volleyball more 
easily and more successfully. 

In a tournament that is to be run 
off in a single day some modifications 
of the rules may be necessary in 
order to facilitate matters. Instead of 
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playing the regulation 15 point game, 
a time limit is set up. Thus, valuable 
time that is lost by long see-saw type 
games will be prevented. Twelve 
minute halves are stipulated and the 
team that has the most points at the 
end of the second half is the winner. 
There is a time out between halves of 
five minutes and each team is allowed 
one time out during each half. In the 
event of a tie at the end of the game, 
an additional period of six minutes 
is played. Should it be necessary, an- 
other six minute period can be added 
although it is rarely necessary to ex- 
tend the game beyond one extra per- 
iod. 

The rules of volleyball are simple 
and, generally speaking, all players 
can become acquainted with them 
quite easily. Here are some of the 
particulars of the game and the 
major considerations with regard to 
rules. 

In volleyball there ave six players 
on a team—left forward, center for- 
ward, and right forward; left back, 
center back, and right back. The 
court is 60 by 30 feet and the net is 
three feet wide, and 32 feet long. At 
the center of the net, the top is eight 
feet from the ground. The ball is 
about 26 to 27 inches in circumfer- 
ence, weighs eight to ten ounces, and 
is inflated to seven or eight pounds 
of pressure. 

Service is made from behind the 
back line in the right corner. The 
ball may be served underhand, side- 
arm or overhand, using a closed fist 
or open hand, and it must clear the 
net on the service. The ball may be 
hit a maximum of three times by one 
team and over the net or the team 
loses either the service or the point. 
An individual player may not hit the 
ball more than once in succession. 
For example, should player A hit it, 
and then player B, it may be hit once 
again by player A. A team may score 
a point only when it is serving and 
15 points constitute a game provided 
the opponent is defeated by two 
points or more. If the score is 14-14, 
the game continues until one team 
has a two point advantage. 

Touching the net by a player is a 
violation whereby the team either 
loses the ball or a point. Stepping over 
the center line, directly below the 
net, is also a violation, resulting in 
the same penalty. One rule that is 
generally called incorrectly is ithe 
one concerning service. When the 
ball touches the net on the service it 
is an out for the serving team, even 
though the ball goes over. During a 
volley, however, a ball hitting the net 
and then going over is a good ball 
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and in play. Reaching over the net 
during play is also a violation. A ball 
rebounding off the net is in play. 

In preparing a team, the reading 
and discussion of one rule each time 
players get on the court until all the 
rules are covered, will serve to in- 
crease the interest and skill of the 
game. Whether a team is readying it- 
self for interschool or intraschool 
competition, tournament, or class 
play competition, the team that is 
well versed in the rules can be count- 
ed on to perform with a minimum 
of technical errors. 

The skills in volleyball are not too 
many or too difficult. However, they 
pose a challenge for the player to de- 
velop as near perfection as possible. 
The player’s fingers, hands, wrists, 
and legs are equally important. To 
develop strength and flexibility, there 
are a number of exercises and drills 
which can be utilized. Exercises such 
as push-ups, throwing the medicine 
ball, knee bends, and squat jumps 
prove helpful in building up the in- 
tegral parts of the body needed in 
volleyball. 

It must also be remembered that 
condition in volleyball plays a major 
role as it does in any sport. There 
are a number of sports that prove 
especially beneficial as conditioners 
for volleyball. Two of these are hand- 
ball, which is excellent for the hands, 
wrists, and legs; and basketball which 
is excellent for the hands, wrists, legs, 
wind, and handling a ball that most 
closely resembles a volleyball. 

Before starting play it is important 
that sufficient warm-up be taken by 
the players. Volleyball, although not 
a body contact game, has its share of 
injuries. The areas most commonly 





injured are the fingers, wrists, ankles, 
and knees. Fractures, sprains, and 
strains may be avoided or at least 
minimized by careful pre-game warm- 
ups. Having the players form a circle 
and tap the ball around, keeping it 
in the air is good for the hands and 
wrists. Practice serves, set-ups, and 
passes are also good. Spiking pro- 
vides warm-up for the legs and can 
be aided by deep knee bends and 
squat jumps. 

There is a saying in volleyball that 
a good big team is better than a good 
little team. Height is of great ad- 
vantage and although a sturdy de- 
fense can be pretty effective at times 
it is rarely a match for a hard-spiking 
offense. Also, a truly successful de- 
fense depends a great deal on the abil- 
ity of tall men to go up with the op- 
position’s spikers in an attempt to 
block the ball. This type of defensive 
action requires some height and the 
ability to jump. However, a small 
man with the ability to pass in order 
to set-up for the big spiker, and who 
is alert on the defense, definitely has 
a place on the team. 

Volleyball does not have too many 
varied skills, but the few that it does 
claim require teaching and a great 
deal of serious practice. The more 
important techniques of the game 
can be classed under serving, passing, 
setting-up, spiking, blocking, and 
general playing tactics both offensive- 
ly and defensively. 

Serving is generally one of the 
simpler skills, but too often it is 
minimized and difficulty is caused. 
In serving, the player may use the 
open hand or fist and may serve un- 
derhand, sidearm or overhand. The 
safest, easiest serve to execute and 
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control is an open, underhand serve. 
The fist offers a smaller control area 
on the ball, therefore, it is more diff- 
icult to manage. 

Servers are rarely able to score aces 
on the other team. It is very difficult 
to put a serve away and, generally, 
the wisest strategy is to play the ball 
safe. A player should try to get the 
ball over the net and in the back 
court away from the front line. An 
advantage of the overhand serve is 
the added speed which will often 
cause the opponents some difficulty 
in smooth handling, thereby forcing 
them to use up their passes without 
a chance to set-up and spike. In the 
long run, however, the best serve 
is the safe serve, one that can be 
counted on to go over every time. 
Finally, the serve should be high 
enough to pass well over the heads 
of the front line of players, prevent- 
ing their intercepting the serve and 
putting the ball away. 

The underhand serve is fairly easy. 
Assuming the server is right-handed, 
he holds the ball in his left hand, 
and his left foot is forward. Using 
an easy, swinging underhand motion 
the ball is hit off his left hand with 
his open right hand. Throwing the 
ball up into the air and then hitting 
it makes the serve harder to control 
and puts more strain on the player's 
hand and wrist. No step is necessary; 
however, the server may start with 
his feet together and take a step for- 
ward with his left foot as he serves. 

In using the overhand serve, the 
position of the player’s feet are the 
same as in the underhand serve. The 
ball is thrown up with his left hand 
beyond the reach of his right hand as 
in a tennis serve. Rising on his toes 
the ball is hit with a complete over- 
hand swing. This serve, although it 
is not easy to perform, can be very 
effective because of the speed of the 
service, thereby increasing the diffi- 
culty the opposing team has in hand- 
ling the ball. 


Passing 


Passing, as in basketball, is the most 
vital phase of the game. If passes are 
not accurate, the offensive tactics of 
the team are greatly hampered. A 
team that is not accurate in passing 
would be limited to merely hitting 
the ball back over the net without 
any set plan or attack. There are 
two men who play an important part 
in the offense. They are the set-up 
man and the spiker. The set-up man 
does just what the name implies; he 
sets the ball up for the spiker who 
in turn spikes or kills it. The spotter 
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on the team is the man who receives 
the serve first from the opponents. It 
is his job to pass the ball to the set- 
up man. 

Finger control on the ball is vital 
in passing. Striking the ball with the 
fingers allows for the control of speed, 
direction, and height. Use of the palm 
or hand on the ball will mean poor 
control. 

If the pass pulls the set-up man out 
of position or is too hard to handle, 
then the set-up man’s job becomes 
increasingly difficult. Passes to the 
set-up man should be high and easy. 
In this way he can set the ball up with 
a pushing overhand motion which is 
more accurate than a lifting under- 
hand motion. The best set-up man 
cannot perform well unless he gets 
reasonably good passes from the spot- 
ter. Passing should be stressed and 
the players should practice drills con- 
tinuously in order to improve their 
efficiency and that of their team. A 
good drill is to have the players form 
a circle and keep the ball in the air by 
passing it around. Another drill is to 
have two lines facing each other. 
Then the ball is passed back and 
forth across the line, and the players 
practice to keep it high and easy as 
it should be during a game. 


Setting-Up 


Setting up the ball for the spike or 
kill is an art similar to shooting bas- 
kets in basketball. Sufficient height 
is needed and the nearness of the set- 
up to the net is important. It is 
good practice to have someone pass 
to the set-up man and that he attempt 
to tap the ball in a basket without 
use of the backboard. The set-up 
man should remain on his feet rather 
than go up with the ball, as he may 
lose a great deal of accuracy while 
he is off the ground. He should stay 
on the floor, poised and ready, using 
the overhand method whenever pos- 
sible. The ball cannot be spiked un- 
less it is set up higher than the net 
and close enough to assure clearing 
the net on a downward smash. 


Spiking 


The spiker can be no better than 
the set-up man’s passes allow him to 
be. In spiking, jumping ability and 
timing are of paramount importance. 
The spiker should be able to jump 
high enough to get his hand on top of 
the ball. A two foot take-off is the 
easiest to learn, but a running one 
foot or two foot take-off will take the 
body higher and is necessary for a 
truly successful spiker. Hitting the 
ball with the open hand, using a flex- 





ible wrist, and rigid fingers allows 
for the greatest accuracy and control. 
Sufficient power can be achieved in 
this way without having to sacrifice 
accuracy. For added power the play- 
er should use a closed fist; however, 
it may be more difficult for him to 
achieve accuracy. A well-placed ball, 
does not require too much speed to 
be put out of the reach of the defen- 
sive players. 

In spiking, a common error is turn- 
ing the back to the net. To deliver 
the kill the spiker’s body should eith- 
er be facing the net or the side of his 
body should be toward the net. To 
smash a ball well, the spiker must 
know his distance from the net and 
judge the height of the ball with re- 
lation to the net. Also, he must keep 
his eye on the ball, yet he must al- 
ways be aware of his opponents ac- 
tions. Perhaps they have shifted their 
defensive formation, or a block may 
be attempted. He cannot see these 
things when his back is turned. 

The set-up man and the spiker 
must work hand-in-hand. Without 
good set-up shots the best spiker is 
useless. His best efforts are brought 
into action when the set-up shot is 
good. When these two men are work- 
ing in harmony they provide the team 
with a terrific offensive punch. 


Blocking 


Attempts at blocking present a haz- 
ard both physical and mental to 
spikers, causing them to hit into the 
net or out of bounds. <A block should 
only be attempted on balls which are 
set up Close to the net. When jump- 
ing up for a block the player’s arms 
should be well above his head, and 
his hands and fingers should be ex- 
tended straight up. It is not necessary 
to actually hit the ball on a block. 
A player should merely allow the ball 
to hit his hands; its own speed and 
rebound will send it back over the 
net. Very often the double block is 
used. If the double block is used, 
two blockers go up as one man, and 
both men try to stop the spiker’s kill 
shot. All of the techniques that ap- 
ply for the single block, apply to both 
blockers in the double block. A 
double block often prevents a spiker 
from passing a single block with a 
well-placed shot. 

Placing the ball, when there is no 
opportunity to spike, is vital to good 
team play. The player must keep in 
mind the position of the opposing 
spiker and know just where the spik- 
er is on the other side. The pur- 
pose is to keep the ball far away from 
him, or to give the opponents the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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proved as the finest helmet in foot- — : 

ball today! See it at your RIDDELL: as : 

dealer. | | CHICAGO 
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UR article entitled “Elementary 

Singles Balancing” appeared in 
the January issue. The stunts pre- 
sented in that article were aimed at 
the service class level. We hoped that 
some of the class members would 
develop an abiding interest in this 
challenging activity. It is to help ful- 
fill the needs of these boys that this 
and the succeeding article. “Advanced 
Singles Balancing” are being pre- 
sented. 

Bent arm, bent leg press into hand- 
stand. Illustration 1 shows the action 
near its completion. This stunt is 
started in the squatting position, with 
the performer’s hands placed shoul- 
der width, his fingers well spread and 
pointing forward, about ten inches 
in front of his feet. His arms will 
be outside his knees. To get into 
position, the performer should spring 
from both feet to bring his hips up 
over his head with his legs tucked 
in. His hips should be directly over 
his head. He should allow his arms 
to bend but the angle between his 
forearms and upper arms should 
never be less than a 90° angle or he 
will experience difficulty in pressing 
up. To complete the stunt he should 
extend or straighten his arms and 
legs simultaneously. Now, the stunt 
should be tried without the jump 
and the performer should press right 
up from the squat position. 

Bent arm, straight leg press into 
handstand. The starting position in 
this press is identical to that des- 
cribed for the bent arm, bent leg 
press. The pressing procedure is also 
identical except that the performer’s 
legs are straightened as soon as they 
can clear the floor in the extended 
position. It is now even more im- 
portant for him to bring his hips 
over his head as soon as possible. 
First, his hips are brought up and 
then as his straight legs move over his 
head, his arms are extended to com- 
plete the stunt. 

Straight arm, bent leg press into 
handstand. The performer is now 
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Intermediate 


Singles 


Balancing 


By JAMES A. BALEY 


Gymnastics Coach, Ohio Wesleyan University 


moving up the ladder of difficulty 
toward the difficult straight arm 
straight leg press up. The start is the 
same as in the previous stunts but 
this time the performer should keep 
his arms straight as he presses up. 
He should allow his shoulders to 
come considerably forward of his 
hands, keep his head well back, and 
bring his hips over his head with 
his legs tucked in. As his hips move 
over his head he should bring his 
arms back to the vertical position 
and extend his legs to complete the 
stunt. 

Straight arm, straight leg press into 
handstand. If the performer succeeds 
in doing this stunt, he has arrived as 
a hand balancer. All of the principles 
learned in doing the previously des- 
cribed stunts will be applied in per- 
forming this stunt. The performer 
should bend forward and place his 
hands on the mat directly in front 
of his feet, keeping his legs straight. 
Now, he should carry his shoulders 
forward and move his hips over his 
head. After his hips are over his head, 
he should bring his extended legs over 
his hips as he brings his arms back 
to the vertical position. A performer 
may fall on his face a few times 
during the learning process but he 
should not become discouraged. The 
necessary strength and skill will come 
with practice. This press is shown in 
Illustration 2. 





Tiger press. This stunt is started 
from the elbow balance described 
in “Elementary Singles Balancing” 
which appeared in the January issue. 
In the elbow balance the performer 
should overbalance and jerk forward 
off his forearms to his hands. This 
is the position in the stunt shown 
in Illustration 3. The performer's 
upper arms should not be allowed 
to drop below a horizontal position or 
he will experience difficulty in com- 
pleting the press into the handstand. 
In the illustration the performer’s 
upper arms are in a dangerously low 
position. For perfect form his legs 
should have been straight. Now, with- 
out stopping he should press right 
up into the handstand. 

Handstand on chair. This stunt is 
shown in Illustration 4. Before trying 
it the performer should first be able 
to press into a good steady handstand. 
A chair with a relatively straight back 
should be selected. First, the stunt 
should be mastered with the chair 
on the floor (not mat). Then to 
make it look more spectacular the 
performer should put the chair on 
a table and press up. It is much 
easier than it appears. The performer 
should keep the bulk of his weight 
on his extended arm. In the illustra- 
tion it is the right arm. 

One arm half lever. This stunt is 
shown in Illustration 5. In order to 
get into this position the performer 
should get on his hands and knees 
on the floor. He should move his 
right hand back and place it palm 
down, with his fingers pointing side- 
ward just in front of his right knee. 
Now, he should extend his right leg 
backwards, (toe on the floor) and 
place his right elbow just inside his 
right pelvic bone. Then he should 
extend his left leg. Now, he should 
pull his feet, legs, shoulders, and head 
up to place his body in a nice arch. 
His body should be tipped so that 
his left shoulder is slightly higher 
than his right shoulder. When he 


(Continued on page 47) 
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WARM-UPS 


Made of Rayoline. Knit rayon outside for ap- 
pearance and wear, lined with strong vane knit 
cotton fabric for bulk and warmth. Processes 
Perfectly. 
376 Warm up Shirt. Double thick Rayoline with 
solid color ribbed Durene knit trim. All colors 
and combinations to order. Sizes S-M-L. 
MNGi tine 0 eiuindsiscuinwemmecsaaees "$3.85 
376/TP Warm Up Pant. To match 376. Cord 
waist and elastic a All colors to order. 
| | | ears Each $4.25 
Extras on at Pace «Zipper a 

ve paces INCLUDE PROCESSED DESIGN ‘IN 

1 COLOR ON |! SIDE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


More universities, colleges, high 
schools, and track clubs use Cham- 


pion Track Uniforms because they are 


high in quality, moderate in price, 


long wearing and good looking. 


Champacraft and Aridye processing 


add to these many advantages. 


TRACK JERSEYS 


76 Sleeveless. Lustrous rayon with foure back. 
All colors to order. Sizes 34-44...Doz. $14.40 

A76 White Only. Rayon Plait Sleeveless Jersey. 
Complete with 2 color Aridye Diago: paal series 


To order only. Sizes 34-44....... 
EXTRA—Aridye Processed Letters or Design 
on A76, 1 side only........eses00e Doz. $2.40 


78QS White Only. Quarter Sleeve Jersey. Full 
cut, premium quality knit cotton. In stock for 
immediate delivery. Sizes S-M-L....Doz. $8.40 
84QS Quarter Sleeve Jersey in Colors. These 
colors in stock for immediate delivery: Royal, 
Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, rk Green, 
Gold, Gray, Purple, Old Gold, Black. Sizes 


. z. $9. 
PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED * DESIGN IN 
1 COLOR ON I SIDE 
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1000 Elastic Top. Light 
weight cotton. Sizes, 10- O 4 
DBs ccovcceseses one oad 
RET Elastic Top. oa ae 
_ weight cotton. Sizes 10- i 
Doz $3. 





eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


J Heavy ~at cotton. Nylon relafonged toe tee 


eth, Gnts i Siicccccscccevssossesa z. $4.50 
K Medium sere cotton. Nylon a toe 
aa Ret: TOS PES... cccccccvcoees Doz. $4.00 


R Heavy weight. Wool, nylon, cotton, rayon con- 
struction. Colored toe stripe for size identifica- 


HOG, Di DES 6 000060 scccncescnes Doz. $5.25 
100 All new construction. 50% nylon, 50%, 
WOO], SizOS 9-13....cccccccccccecs Doz. $6.40 


#8 Supporter. 3” Elastic 
web waist. Deluxe. S-M-L. 


BED Bian <ccces $6.50 Dox. 
Over 12 Doz....$6.25/Dox. 
In Bulk Doz..... $6.00 /Doz. 


#539 1” Elastic web waist. 
Mesh pouch. Sizes S-M-L. 
Do: $6.00 





WITH EXTRAS 
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TRACK PANTS 


KEJ White Only. Elastic 14” triple stitched 
iB 


boxer waist. Full cut, 4 piece “Sanforized” cot- 
ton twill. In stock for immediate delivery. Sizes 
XS (24-26) S (28-30) M (32- 34) 1 L (36-38 
pS SS RRL z. $7, 
KE/8 Full cut, 4 piece Track —s in colors, 
“Sanforized” cotton, fast colges. Elastic 144” 
triple stitched boxer waist. These colors le 
stock for immediate delivery: Navy, Royal, Scar- 
let, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, Gray, Gold 
Black. Sizes XS-S-M-L-XL. Plain... Doz. $9.06 
KE/4 Full cut, elastic 114” triple stitched boxer 
waist in lightweight lustrous celanese satin. 
White and these colors only to order: Ro: 
Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Gold, Purple. Sizes 
Ses Hisns0nesscnestesecean Doz. $18.60 
KE/3 Full cut, 4 piece celanese “Playtwill” satin. 
All athletic colors to order. In al ——. 

Doz. $18.00 
EXTRAS ON PANTS: Split Sides, per pair, 10c; 
Side Striping (Single Stripe), per pair, 20c; 
Side Striping (Double Stripe), per pair, 40c; 
Bottom Striping, per pair, 25c. 

Processed design on pant..........Doz. $1.80 








SWEAT-SUITS 


$$/G Sweat Shirt. Silver Gray. Heavy weight 24 
gauge fine tight knit. Full cut. Heavy rib 
neck, cuffs, bottom. Sizes 30-46...Doz. $24.90 
ery As above. Color: Gunmetal Gray. Sizes 
bénensbeetessncenceundaniad Doz. $24.90 
tig Sweat Pest 5 SBver Gray. To match SS/G. 
Heavy weight. Rib top, drawstring waist. Elastic 
bottom. Sizes XS-S-M-L.......... z. $26.40 


Peewee eeeeesereseeesese 


2000 Baiens Shirt in colors. oat — Nas Ma 
roon, Scarlet, Navy, Dark Green. Sizes 36-46 
Doz $25.80 


2000/TP Sweat Pants in colors. To match 2000. 
Cord waist, rib top, elastic bottoms. Sizes sy a 


PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED DESIGN IN 
1 COLOR ON I SIDE 


BUY DIRECT— Manufacturers 


from Yarn to Finished Prociuct 
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By CHARLES F. STUBBLEFIELD 


Baseball Coach, N. R. Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, Texas 





Infield and Outfield Defense 


powers and outfield defensive 
planning must be a continuation of 
the down the middle strength describ- 
ed in the article The Heart of Your 
Defense: Pitching and Catching, Ath- 
letic Journal, April 1953. 

Following the pitcher and the catch- 
er in importance defensively are the 
shortstop and the second baseman. 
The qualities needed by the boys who 
are to play these positions are almost 
identical. In selecting boys to play 
either of these positions the coach 
must find lads who are fast, smart, 
sure glove-men and who have good 
throwing arms. The shortstop, of 
course, must have the stronger arm 
of the two. If the coach can find a 
boy who has all of the shortstop qual- 
ities but whose arm is not quite good 
enough for the long throw, he may 
have an outstanding defensive second 
baseman. If there is to be real defen- 
sive strength in the infield, it must be 
at these positions. Many coaches try 
to insert a hitter into the line-up at 
second base and lose much of their 
defensive strength as a result. Here 
are the two positions on the infield 
where defensive strength must be para- 
mount if the team is to win consist- 
ently. 

At third base should be the third 
most agile boy in the infield. Com- 
pared with second base and shortstop, 
the position at third is easy to learn. 
It is at third that the coach may insert 
hitting power in the form of a con- 
verted outfielder or good-hitting 
pitcher without fear of crippling his 
defense. 

It is often noted that coaches are 
reluctant to shift a good defensive 
third baseman to shortstop or second 
base. Such a change should be made 
any time a defensive weakness appears 
or any time more power is needed in 
the line-up. The defensive weakness 
may be bolstered by the shift of the 
third baseman to short or second. 
Power should be added at third or 
first, never at short or second unless 
the boy is an outstanding defensive 
player. 

The first baseman has a job similar 
in many respects to the third base- 
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man. Generally speaking, the first 
baseman does not have to be a great 
defensive player but he should be ade- 
quate. Plays peculiar to this position 
are bunts and slow rollers to the right 
side of the infield and cut-off plays 
on throws to home plate. While size 
is not an absolute requisite it is some- 
times comforting to schoolboy infield- 
ers to have a large target at which to 
throw. 





HARLES STUBBLEFIELD attend- 
ed the high school where he 
now coaches, having received the 
Ross Bedell award in 1940 as the 
outstanding high school athlete in 
the Dallas area. Following three 
years as an army pilot, he gradu- 
ated from East Texas State. He 
also assists in football and basket- 
ball. Last spring Stubblefield pre- 
pared two articles for us and this 
is the first of three articles for this 
year. 











In the outfield the center fielder 
completes the core of the defense. The 
fastest, most alert and surest fielder 
should be played in center field. It 
is up to the coach to determine who 
his outstanding outfielder is and gear 
the outer defenses around him. A 
good defensive center fielder can carry 
a light batting average and still be an 
asset to his team. As in selecting the 
shortstop and second baseman, defen- 
sive ability must be the prime consid- 
eration in selecting a center fielder. 

In left and right field some defen- 
sive strength may be sacrificed for hit- 
ting strength. The better defensive 
player should be played where he will 
handle the most chances for outs. Be- 
fore the game the coach must try to 
determine where the opposition is apt 
to hit the ball most frequently. His 
answer will depend on two points: 
1) the number of left-handed hit- 
ters in the line-up, 2) The speed of 
his own pitcher. When a team is 
blessed with a good fast ball pitcher 


who can overpower many of the 
high school boys he faces, it is 
usually sound to play the better 
fielder in right rather than in left 
field. Such a move will frequently 
cut off twisting line drives and sliced 
fly balls that fall away from a poor 
fielder. 

When the personnel has been stud- 
ied and the strongest defensive team 
available has been aligned, the in- 
dividual defensive players must be 
drilled until they become a closely 
co-ordinated defensive machine. 

Before any group work is done on 
the baseball practice field it is impera- 
tive that all of the boys be thoroughly 
warmed-up. Boys of high school age, 
especially, want to throw hard too 
early in the practice. Any routine 
which the coach can devise to delay 
this throwing somewhat will save arms 
not only in the early season, but later 
on as well. Even after the boys are 


_in shape they must never be allowed 


to make long or hard throws before 
they are well warmed-up. 

A practice routine which insures 
thorough warm-up and which helps 
group unity begins with two long 
slow laps around the field for each 
member of the team. Running these 
slow laps not only warms the legs, it 
begins to loosen the back and shoulder 
muscles as well. When the two laps 
have been completed the infielders, 
outfielders, pitchers, and catchers as 
separate groups should circle and do 
five or ten minutes of limbering up 
exercises on their own. These exer- 
cises might include any light exercises 
which limber the legs, arms, and back. 
Almost any sort of movement in the 
spring sun will do much to limber the 
muscles. 

When the limbering-up has been 
completed baseballs may be brought 
out and short catch games of thirty or 
forty feet should be played. The 
games of catch should last five to ten 
minutes and should be followed by 
pepper games, using six or seven boys 
in each game for 10 or 15 minutes. 
It is during the throwing sessions and 
pepper games that the coach can cor- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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FRANK LEAHY, famous Notre Dame 
football coach, says: 


“New Football ‘Pro’ Keds are ideal! Our lads tested 
them on an extremely hard practice field—because of 
lack of rain, more like pavement than dirt—and suf- 
fered less damage to their feet and leg muscles than 
usually results from running on hard ground. 

“And—plus the savings that would result—I am of 
the opinion that these shoes would be a welcome 
addition to any team’s equipment.” 





FRANK LEAHY 
FOOTBALL SHOE 


@ Deep-digging molded football cleats 
@ Reinforced kicking toe 


@ Full-breathing black duck uppers, 
with large pull-proof eyelets 






S, 


The Shoes of Champions -TMhey Wash 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY e¢ ®ockeretier center, New York 
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ECESSITY, imagination, and ex- 

perimentation have done a great 
deal to improve the game of football 
as the years roll by. Gallaudet College, 
a college for the deaf, devised the 
huddle system in order to improve its 
method of signal communication. 
Knute Rockne installed the famous 
Notre Dame shift after watching a 
group of chorines go through its terp- 
sichorean maneuvers. Harold “Red” 
Grange, who had an overabundance 
of energy, was put in motion on plays 
where he did not carry the ball. 

At the present time, many offensive 
and defensive systems are being modi- 
fied, developed, and operated by the 
amateur, professional, scholastic, and 
collegiate coaches. Consequently, the 
great game of American football is 
reaching new heights. Despite the 
cries of overemphasis, subsidization, 
and commercialism, no one can deny 
the fact that the type of football thai 
is being coached and played is getting 
better and better. 

The single wingback, short punt, T, 
and other formations all are potential 
fields for football experimentation. 
The split T formation, one of the 
newest developments in the game, 
provides ample proving grounds for 
the ambitious coach. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to present a complete repertoire of 
plays for this type of offense — the 
unbalanced line split T — but rather 
to show 20 basic variations which we 
believe are important. In most cases, 
each variation can be utilized to exe- 
cute quick-opening plays, reverses, 
pitch-outs, traps, and forward passes. 

Suggested spacing for the linemen 
and the alignment for the backfield 
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Unbalanced Line 
Split T 


By JAMES A. PERRY 
Lincoln Park, Michigan, High School 


men are shown in Diagram 1. How- 


ever, they must be flexible in relation 
to the type and pattern of defense 
that is applied against them. 


In ad- 


dition, adjustments may have to be 
made because of the personnel avail- 
able. 

Diagram 2 shows the fullback wing- 
ed to the short side against an over- 
shifted 6-2-3 defense. 

The fullback is winged to the long 
side against an overshifted 7-2-2 de- 
fense (Diagram 3). 

A spread formation offense is simu- 
lated by winging the left halfback and 
flanking the fullback against a 6-2-2-1 
pattern ( Diagram 4). 

Diagram 5 also simulates a spread 
formation offense by winging the full- 
back and flanking the right halfback. 
In this case, the 6-2-2-1 defense must 
adjust itself to meet the threat of the 
short-side buck. 

Diagram 6 shows how a 6-2-2-1 de- 
fensive pattern might have to readjust 
itself to cope with the area which 


could be vulnerable to a quarterback 
sneak or the power smashes of the 
fullback. 

In Diagram 7 we see the left half- 
back flanked and the right halfback 
winged to the short side against a 
5-3-3 defense. 

Diagram 8 shows the fullback wing- 
ed and the right halfback flanked 
against a 5-3-3 defensive system. 

The 5-3-3 defensive alignment is 
shifted to meet the winging of the 
fullback and the flanking of the left 
halfback (Diagram 9). 

Diagram 10 shows the quarterback 
in motion with the fullback receiving 
the pass from center. On this play 
the 6-2-2-1 defensive formation will 
have to shift just before the ball is 
snapped. 

A 6-2-2-1 defense must make immed- 
iate adjustments to cover the man-in- 
motion to the long side as shown in 
Diagrams 11, 12, and 13. 

The man-in-motion to the short side 

(Continued on page 58) 
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WILSON (Patented) COMPO: 


SITE PADDING IS AMAZING 


Helmets TP and TU include Wilson composite impact dis- 
sipating padding of Ensolite and Latex Foam—known to have 
the most modern impact dissipating value. Provides the 
highest a of protection against injurious head blows 


yet attaine 


Helmets TC, TH and TL include Wilson new Vinyl Foam 
and Latex Foam composite padding. All helmets inmolded 


brilliant colors. 


Choose from these FIVE Special types of newest inner-construction 


TP—Trade Price $16.95 
Composite padding of 
Ensolite and Latex 
Foam Rubber, dis- 
tinctive white leather 
lining. Crown padding 
positioned on three 
1%-inch web suspen- 
sions. Military-type, 
formed and padded 
chin strap. 





Wilson's NEW 
1954 Helmets 

will be identified 

by these five two-letter 
combinations. . TP, TU, TC, 
TH and TL. 


TH—Trade Price $$.95 
Lower section com- 
posite padded with 
Vinyl Foam and 
Latex Foam as is top 
of 6-point web sus- 
pension. Tan leather 
covered. Same chin 
strap. 
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TU—Trade Price $14.95 
Same padding mate- 
rial as TP, but styled 
in popular 6-point, 
navy-type suspen- 
sion. Composite pad- 
ding throughout. 
Same new padded 
chin strap. 


TC—Trade Price $12.95 —6-point, 
navy-type suspension. 
Composite padding 
throughout of Vinyl Foam 
and Latex Foam. All pad- 
ding covered with rich tan 
leather. Standard military- 
type chin strap. 


TL—Trade Price $7.95 
Same suspension and 
lower padding as TH 
with leather circle at 
top. Same chin strap. 
The most outstand- 
ing protective helmet 
of this quality ever 
produced for the price. 















TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 







WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO, Offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities 


(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Patent No. 2,634,415 


The United States Patent Office has declared 
WILSON first. Each of the five NEW WIL- 
SON HELMETS for 1954 will carry this 
Patent Number—2,634,415—on the back. 
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e Ten-Flat Man 


OST coaches will probably agree 
that one of the most carelessly 
used terms in athletic parlance is the 
10-flat man. Every good running 
back, every clever basketball player, 
and every other athlete whose abil- 
ity of one kind or another makes 
him stand out among his teammates 
is labeled with this noteworthy apti- 
tude. Of course, football players 
just do not run that fast in their 
working clothes, and the particular 
muscular development resulting from 
basketball and most other athletic 
sports certainly does not aid an ath- 
lete’s natural sprinting ability. It is 
interesting to note that Glen Davis, 
Army’s Mr. Outside of a few years 
back, has an officially timed best 
mark of :10.8 for 100 yards in foot- 
ball gear, and this performance is 
listed by Gordon Menke as one of the 
best times on record. 

Honest ten-second sprinters are a 
very rare combination of physical, 
mental, and emotional characteristics. 
They are so unusual in the popula- 
tion distribution that the experi- 
enced coach takes all allegations con- 
cerning such runners with warranted 
skepticism until he personally has 
seen the runner in question perform 
against adequate timing. 

On the other hand, it is a very 
happy coach, indeed, who finds him- 
self blessed with one or more team 
candidates possessing this estimable 
attribute. Sprinters are the back- 
bone of a track team, and good sprin- 
ters correlate with good seasons. 

The total effort involved in suc- 
cessful sprinting performance is a 
complex combination of many intri- 
cate factors, perhaps largely environ- 
mental, but the potentiality for fast 
running is an innate characteristic 
which an athlete either has or does 
not have. Sheer speed is not a skill 
which can be developed in the run- 
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By KENNETH D. MILLER 


Track Coach, Florida State University 


ner. It is an inherited trait, and one 
which many students of track and 
field sincerely believe should not be 
tampered with by too much coaching. 
Col. Bill Hayward, the almost leg- 
endary former track coach at Oregon, 
used to say that if a coach has a good 
sprinter he should do two things: 
“be happy, and let him alone!” 


Finding the Sprinter 


In the typical high school situ- 
ation the track coach is not often 


~~ % 


presented with ready-made dash men, 
and thus his problems differ some- 
what from those of his college col- 
leagues. In the first place, he must 
discover the students with promising 
sprinting potential. Sometimes this 
is not too difficult since the boy 
with such ability is usually aware of 
his speed advantage, even though its 
relationship to track and field ath- 
letics may not have occurred to him. 
He is the one who has been able to 
outrun his contemporaries all 
through childhood, and who, as a 
youngster, usually was a standout in 
games of low organization simply 
because he was quicker than others 
of his age group. Even when the 
fast boy does not recognize his abil- 
ity, his immediate friends will know 
of it, and a few judicious questions di- 
rected toward student leaders in a 
new high school group will frequent- 


Illustration 1 shows the approved 


form for the initial starting position. — 


Scientific research indicates that a 16-inch foot spread is more advantageous than the 


so-called bunch start. 
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ly provide a great deal of information 
regarding the speed, and other ex- 
ceptional physical abilities, of mem- 
bers of the class. 

A more precise means of ferreting 
out sprinters among new students is 
to run the group through a 50-yard 
or 75-yard dash test. Since a testing 
setup is a vital part of any good phys- 
ical education program, the addition 
of a sprint event to the regular pro- 
gram test battery should be simple 
to organize and administer. 

Physique does not seem too impor- 
tant a factor in the total make-up of 
the fast runner. Although there are 
scholars who suggest that character- 
istics of body size and body build 
provide significant contributions to- 
ward the selection of sports in which 
an athlete will perform most ade- 
quately, potential sprinters cannot 
readily be classified by these traits. 
The experienced coach knows that 
long legs and relatively short trunk 
length are physical characteristics 
common to runners, but limitless 
other—apparently more important— 
essentials enter into the making of 
a good sprinter. Dash men of cham- 
pionship caliber have ranged in size 
and shape between short and tall, 
slender and stocky, light and heavy, 
and most possible combinations of 
these several variations. 

One other aid in locating sprinters 
is that despite the fact that the fast 
individual may be practically any size 
and body shape, he usually exhibits 
rather typical mannerisms. The sprin- 
ter type has short reaction and reflex 
times, and is notably motor-minded. 
These athletically beneficial traits are 
usually found in the boy who is high- 
strung. The fast runner is alert, rest- 
less, vigorous, and quick of move- 
ment. A coach should look for the 
sprinter among boys with nervous, 
spirited temperaments, for this is a 
definite distinguishing mark of the 
champion dash man. 


Starting 


In any discussion of performance 
techniques, a preliminary understand- 
ing must be that there are many 
ways of doing a thing right. As a 
matter of fact, any form that works 
best for a particular individual is the 
right way for him. In working with 
sprinters the coach must remember 
that the only real test of ability is 
measured -by the stop watch, not in 
terms of which runner looks the best, 
or which one’s technique most closely 
follows the currently approved prac- 
tice. The many successfully employed 
variations in running style underline 
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this point, and we are attempting in 
this article not to promote any parti- 
cular technique as the final word 
in performing a skill, but merely 
to present a brief summary of the 
ways in which certain coaching prob- 
lems involving sprinters are handled 
at Florida State University. 

Recent experimental studies have 
provided the profession with some 
interesting information concerning 
starting techniques. For example, 
most sprinters during the past fifteen 
years have used some form of the 
bunch start, first employed, according 
to some observers, by Howard Drew 
as long ago as 1914. 

Research after World War II ac- 
tually indicated that the bunch start, 
with a foot spacing of roughly 10 
inches, resulted in a faster getaway 
than did a longer spacing, and, 
consequently, was a superior tech- 
nique. Later experimentation, how- 
ever, points out that while the bunch 
Start results in less time in leaving 
the blocks, it also results in less 
velocity than that secured trom a 
longer foot spacing, and significantly 
slower elapsed times at both 10 yards 
and 50 yards. 

This particular research concluded 
that a 16-inch distance between blocks 
was a much more effective spacing 
than the closer, widely used bunch 
form. Such scientifically derived evi- 
dence has been highly gratifying to 








those coaches who during the last 
few seasons have been—often almost 
apologetically—gradually reverting to 
the so-called medium start. All run- 
ners who use a crouch start should 
be taught to use the medium style 
from the time they first report to the 
squad. 

The most efficient starting position 
for each sprinter is selected by having 
the athlete take the on your marks 
position using starting blocks pre-set 
at a 16-inch spacing. The hands are 
placed on the ground at least 
shoulder-width apart (some men feel 
more comfortable with a wider spac- 
ing), the fingers forming a comfort- 
able tripod, and with most of the 
body weight on the right knee (lIllus- 
tration 1). 

From this attitude the athlete as- 
sumes the get set position by raising 
his hips to an elevation slightly higher 
than his shoulders. Some rather in- 
conclusive research has been con- 
ducted on the effect of the hip 
position on starting time, indicating 
that a high hip elevation results in 
a faster getaway. This study was made 
using the bunch start, and with the 
recommended medium start most run- 
ners find that a high hip position 
seems to result in a decided loss of 
balance during the first few strides 
which, of course, has an adverse ef- 
fect on elapsed time. 

In the get set position the sprinter 


oe 


In the get set position, the sprinter’s ~ 

“od hips should be raised slightly above gs 
shoulder height, his head should be in an uncramped position, and his body weight 
should be distributed comfortably (Illustration 2). 
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adjusts his hands forward or back- 
ward until the body weight is sup- 
ported largely on the hands, but with 
enough weight on the forward leg so 
that there is no discomfort in main- 
taining the attitude for several seconds 
(Illustration 2). This hand position 
is then marked on the track, and 
a steel tape provides the proper dis- 
tance from the starting line to the 
front block for the individual sprin- 
ter concerned. This obtained measure 
is subject to possible slight changes 
as the runner experiments with vari- 
ous forward and backward hand set- 
ting through the pre-season practice. 
Moving the hands forward will place 
an additional proportion of the body 
weight on the arms and hands, while 
sliding the hands to the rear will shift 
the weight to the forward leg. Sprint- 
ers with relatively weak fingers will 
find this latter placement the more 
comfortable position. Despite any 
such adjustment of the hands, the 16- 
inch distance between blocks remains 
constant even though at first it may 
seem awkward to one who has be- 
come accustomed to the bunch start. 

The position of the head during 
the start will vary widely among dif- 
ferent athletes, but a compromise 
position between a _ neck-cramping, 


head-up placement, and a blind, chin- 
on-chest carry is recommended. Fif- 
teen feet in front of the starting line, 
or enough forward view to maintain 
adequate orientation, is suggested as 
a point-of-focus for the runner’s eyes. 

Breathing should be deep and 
regular while the sprinter is standing 





ENNETH MILLER graduated 

from Oregon and then assist- 
ed at his alma mater for one year. 
Following a successful period in 
California high schools, Miller 
served in the navy as an aviator. 
After the war he was track coach 
and assistant basketball coach at 
Lock Haven (Pa.) Teachers College. 
He is now in his sixth season at 
Florida State. 











at his blocks awaiting the first starting 
command, in order to reduce the car- 
bon dioxide content of the blood. 
At the first command, breathing 
should revert to normal. Research 
has shown that at the order get set, 
the experienced sprinter takes a deep 
breath and holds it until the starting 


signal is given. This is a reflex habit 
which focuses attention on the antici- 
pated starting simulus. It is similar 
in nature to the manner in which an 
aiming hunter holds his breath as 
he squeezes the trigger of his rifle, 
and it serves the same purpose of 
inhibiting all responses except the 
one concentrated upon. 

After starting, breathing should be 
natural, and should never be forced 
into a predetermined pattern. Many 
young sprinters apparently worry 
more about breathing properly than 
about any other single phase of rac- 
ing. Most of the solicitude is com- 
pletely unwarranted. At Florida State 
no specific recommendation is made 
to the inevitable question from fresh- 
men sprint candidates concerning 
how they should breathe during a 
race. The query is handled by ex- 
plaining that breathing during a race 
will take care of itself if there is no 
conscious attempt to control it, and 
that it is not a significant problem to 
the sprinter who concentrates whole- 
heartedly on the job at hand—that 
of getting to the finish line in the 
shortest possible time. To date no 
apparent difficulty has been experi- 
enced in convincing dash men that 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Better Performance - 
@ Adjustable to right or left-footed tall or short starters 


Used in practicolly every record breaking performance 
including world records beginning in 1947. 


TRULY THE CHAMPIONS BLOCK 
Let’s all Buy and Furnish one Arnett Block for each lane on our Track—and 
quit carrying blocks from School to School, Town to Town, or Nation to Nation. 
School Price $20.00 each F.O.B. Inglewood. Sold direct to schools. Send orders to: 


RICHARD W. ARNETT =: P.O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 





Amett Starting Blocks... . . 
“The Choice of the 1952 Olympic Champions” 


Less delay in running off meets 
@ Six Olympic records were tied or broken using Arnett 


Blocks, 


Calibrated for remembered individual adjustments. 

Corrects stumbling and “Bob up” starters. 

Made of aluminum «.stoy—fully guaranteed. 

Built for standardization, now used by hundreds of 

@ “Without hesitation | can say that you have the finest 
block on the market.” L, T. Johnson, Univ. of Illinois 


track coach. 


@ “THE ULTIMATE IN STARTING DEVICES.” Dean Cromwell, 
former U.S.C. coach, 1948 Olympic coach. 
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because they’re § 


Used by more Universities, Colleges, 
and High Schools than any others in the field 


Spot-Bilt uses exclusive WING-FLEX (featherweight) 
Construction to reduce the weight of its top-grade athletic 
shoes to a minimum, thus allowing athletes to attain the peak 
speed so necessary in today’s competition. Naturally, for 
such quality-crafted shoes, Spot-Bilt selects Kangaroo. 
Incredibly light, soft, and fiexible, it is, in addition, the 
strongest, longest-wearing of all leathers... ideal for athletic 
footwear. Do you wonder that light-weight Spot-Bilt shoes are 
demanded by leading coaches all over America? 


Look for the WHITE SPOT 
...it identifies America's 
finest athletic footwear 
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7 OUNCE* MEET SHOE WITH 
WING-FLEX (featherweight) 
CONSTRUCTION 


nearest SPOTeBILT dealer 


No. 735. Yellow Back nylon 
stitched Kangaroo uppers and 
linings. Patented non-stretch 
white nylon toe to heel outside 
reinforcement. Extra long roll-over 
tongues — reinforced roll-set 
eyelet. Selected chrome bend 
leather tap and heel lift, attached 
without exposed stitching. 
Lockstitch Construction. Spring 
steel plate. Hardened steel 
detachable spikes. 


13 OUNCE* PROFESSIONAL 
MODEL WITH WING-FLEX 
(featherweight) CONSTRUCTION 


No. 725. Same as No. 735 — 
except Blue Back Kangaroo. 


* Size 8 


No. 234. Yellow Back 
nylon stitched Kangaroo 
uppers and linings. Nylon 
webbings to prevent 
stretching. Extra long roll- 
over tongues — telescopic 
eyelets. Solid leather 
counters in outside counter 
pockets. Selected leather 
straight outersoles. 
Goodyear weit construction. 
Richardson's featherweight 
Pro cleats. Solid copper 
rivets. 





No. 224. same as No. 234 
—except Blue Back 
Kangaroo. 


SPOTeBILT 160 MUNROE ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Illustration 1 Illustration 2 


ITCHING control is dependent 
to a great extent upon pitching 
actions, that is, upon pitching actions 
which involve a minimum of body 
actions. Too many pitchers do too 
much with their bodies. They rock, 
spin, and jerk their bodies forward 
into throwing position with a maxi- 
mum of muscular activity and a 
minimum of co-ordination. They use 
too much effort and not enough 
effect, or result. Good pitching is 
dependent upon good control, and 
good control is dependent in turn 
upon good physical body control. 
When body actions are jerked or 
thrown out of control there is no 
pitching control. 
1. The pitcher should toe out while 
he is preparing for the upswing of 
his arms and his body pivot (Illustra- 


Illustration 3 













tions 1 and 2). Thus, he cuts down 
the amount of body action on the 
pivot, and makes the pivot easier. 
He does not, however, cut down the 
effectiveness of his pivot. This type 
of action also makes it easier for the 
pitcher to keep his eyes on the target. 

2. Rocking actions involving the 
back and chest should be eliminated. 
Such rocking actions move the pitch- 
er’s head and eyes, and create difficul- 
ty in concentrating on the target (Il- 
lustration 3). 

3. The pivot should be kept under 
control. A pitcher should not be 
fooled by newspaper pictures which 
show an exceedingly high and large 
pivot. These pictures have eye-appeal 
when taken from the ground up. 
They definitely are not conducive to 
good pitching control. Oftentimes too 
large a turn on the pivot causes the 
pitcher to lose sight of the plate. A 
short pivot with a straight upper 
body helps control (Illustration 4). 

4. It is important that the pitcher 
see the target and the plate clearly, 
all of the time, from the beginning 
to the end of the entire pitching 
action. Some pitchers in trying to 
throw harder, wind themselves up 
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ful Midwest Baseball Camp. He 
has served for a number of years 
as a scout for the Chicago Cubs 
and prepared numerous articles 
for our pages. His illustrated ar- 
ticle, “Major Faults in Batting,” 
which appeared a year ago re- 
ceived much favorable comment. 




















“Pitching — 
Control 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 


into corkscrews and jerk their heads 
so that they lose sight of the plate 
momentarily. This type of pitcher 
will have momentary control rather 
than consistent control. Consistent 
control depends upon consistently 
good body actions which allow for 
good eye-target control. 

5. A right-handed pitcher should 
stride slightly to the left with his 
stride foot and a left-handed pitcher 
should stride slightly to the right 
with his stride foot. The stride foot 
should not be more than six inches 
off a direct line with the pivot foot 
(Illustrations 5 and 6). This type of 
action allows for greater freedom of 
throwing action, and what is more 
important, prevents the pitcher from 
striding and throwing across and 
against his body. 


Illustration 4 
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125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natural Ash White Finish. Turned from select, air-seasoned, second growth North- 
ern White Ash. Genuine Autographed models of the twenty-five famous sluggers listed below (description of each appears on page 4) comprise the No. 125 
group. An assortment of not less than six different models is guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 2/33”, 5/34”, and 5/35” bats in each carton. 
Shipping weight, 27 pounds Each $3.80 
MODELS: Richie Ashburn © Yogi Berra © Joe DiMaggio © Walt Dropo @ Ferris Fain © Nelson Fox @ Bill Goodman @ Rogers Hornsby © George Kell 
Ralph Kiner @ Ted Kluszewski © Whitey Lockman ¢ Mickey Mantle © Ed Mathews ® Dale Mitchell © PeeWee Reese © Jackie Robinson © Babe Ruth 
Hank Sauer @ Al Schoendienst @ Enos Slaughter © Duke Snider © Vernon Stephens © Mickey Vernon © Ted Williams 
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125S Special GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Quality and finish identical to No. 125 but turned to slightly smaller 
dimensions for College and High School hitters. Listed below are the Autographed models in the 125S group. An assortment of not less than six 
different models is guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 3/32”, 5/33”, and 4/34” bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $3.80' 
MODELS: Joe DiMaggio © Ferris Fain © George Kell © Ralph Kiner © Mickey Mantle ¢ Ed Mathews © Jackie Robinson © Babe Ruth © Hank Sauer 
Duke Snider @ Vernon Stephens © Ted Williams 











125 Ebony Finish—GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, air-seasoned, second growth timber. Rich Ebony 
Finish with gold branding and beautiful, full-color picture decals of players shown below. Six different models are guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. 
Packed 2/33”, 5/34”, and 5/35” bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 27 pounds Each $3.80 
MODELS: Ferris Fain ® George Kell © Ralph Kiner © Mickey Mantle @ Jackie Robinson © Ted Williams 











43 ASH FUNGO. GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natura! Ash White Finish. Turned from select, air-seasoned, second growth Northern | 
White Ash. Each carton of one dozen contains three (34) infield and nine (37” and 38”) outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pounds... ... Each $3.80 i 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Louisville Grand Slam Golf Clubs 


Copyright 1954 
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Illustration 1 _ Illustration 2 
ITCHING control is dependent 
to a great extent upon pitching 
actions, that is, upon pitching actions 
which involve a minimum of body 
actions. Too many pitchers do too 
much with their bodies. They rock, 
spin, and jerk their bodies forward 
into throwing position with a maxi- 
mum of muscular activity and a 
minimum of co-ordination. They use 
too much effort and not enough 
effect, or result. Good pitching is 
dependent upon good control, and 
good control is dependent in turn 
upon good physical body control. 
When body actions are jerked or 
thrown out of control there is no 
pitching control. 
1. The pitcher should toe out while 
he is preparing for the upswing of 
his arms and his body pivot (Illustra- 


Illustration 3 
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tions 1 and 2). Thus, he cuts down 
the amount of body action on the 
pivot, and makes the pivot easier. 
He does not, however, cut down the 
effectiveness of his pivot. This type 
of action also makes it easier for the 
pitcher to keep his eyes on the target. 

2. Rocking actions involving the 
back and chest should be eliminated. 
Such rocking actions move the pitch- 
er’s head and eyes, and create difficul- 
ty in concentrating on the target (Il- 
lustration 3). 

3. The pivot should be kept under 
control. A pitcher should not be 
fooled by newspaper pictures which 
show an exceedingly high and large 
pivot. These pictures have eye-appeal 
when taken from the ground up. 
They definitely are not conducive to 
good pitching control. Oftentimes too 
large a turn on the pivot causes the 
pitcher to lose sight of the plate. A 
short pivot with a straight upper 
body helps control (Illustration 4). 

4. It is important that the pitcher 
see the target and the plate clearly, 
all of the time, from the beginning 
to the end of the entire pitching 
action. Some pitchers in trying to 
throw harder, wind themselves up 
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the other three turns to football. 
During the school year he coaches 
his Taft team, always a strong con- 
tender in Chicago high school 
baseball circles. During the sum- 
mer he conducts his highly success- 
ful Midwest Baseball Camp. He 
has served for a number of years 
as a scout for the Chicago Cubs 
and prepared numerous articles 
for our pages. His illustrated ar- 
ticle, “Major Faults in Batting,” 
which appeared a year ago re- 
ceived much favorable comment. 














Pitching 
Control 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 


into corkscrews and jerk their heads 
so that they lose sight of the plate 
momentarily. This type of pitcher 
will have momentary control rather 
than consistent control. Consistent 
control depends upon consistently 
good body actions which allow for 
good eye-target control. 

5. A right-handed pitcher should 
stride slightly to the left with his 
stride foot and a left-handed pitcher 
should stride slightly to the right 
with his stride foot. The stride foot 
should not be more than six inches 
off a direct line with the pivot foot 
(Illustrations 5 and 6). This type of 
action allows for greater freedom of 
throwing action, and what is more 
important, prevents the pitcher from 
striding and throwing across and 
against his body. 


Illustration 4 
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125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natural Ash White Finish. Turned from select, air-seasoned, second growth North- 
ern White Ash. Genuine Autographed models of the twenty- five famous sluggers listed below (description of each appears on page 4) comprise the No. 125 
group. An assortment of not less than six different models is guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 2/33”, 5/34”, and 5/35” bats in — carton. 
Shipping weight, 27 pounds Each $3.80 
MODELS: Richie Ashburn © Yogi Berra © Joe DiMaggio @ Walt Dropo @ Ferris Fain ® Nelson Fox @ Bill Goodman ® Rogers Hornsby © George Kell 
Ralph Kiner © Ted Kluszewski © Whitey Lockman @ Mickey Mantle © Ed Mathews © Dale Mitchell © PeeWee Reese © Jackie Robinson © Babe Ruth 
Hank Sauer @ Al Schoendienst @ Enos Slaughter © Duke Snider © Vernon Stephens © Mickey Vernon ® Ted Williams 
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125$ Special GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Quality and finish identical to No. 125 but turned to slightly smaller 
dimensions for College and High School hitters. Listed below are the Autographed models in the 1!25S group. An assortment of not less than six 
different models is guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 3/32”, 5/33”, and 4/34” bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $3.80' 
MODELS: Joe DiMaggio @ Ferris Fain © George Kell © Ralph Kiner © Mickey Mantle © Ed Mathews ® Jackie Robinson © Babe Ruth © Hank Sauer 
Duke Snider © Vernon Stephens © Ted Williams 
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125 Ebony Finish—GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, air-seasoned, second growth timber. Rich Ebony 
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gradual taper to small 
handle. Large knob 
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tapering barrel. medi- 
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up to large knob 
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Very large barrel with 
normal taper. medium 


size handle that builds 
up to large knob. 


Vrrrer 
Medium barrel with long 


gradual taper. Very small 
handle. Large knob. 
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handle. Small knob 
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Large end barrel tapers 
to a little below medi- 
um _ size. Very small 
handle. Large knob. 











CL Mathews 


Long barrel tapers quickly 
from medium size to a 
very small handle. Handle 
graduates to large knob. 








Barrel large atend, 
tapers to less than me- 
dium size. Handle very 
small with large knob. 





Barrel tapers gradually 
from medium size end 
to very small handle. 
Very large knob. 
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Medium size barrel, with 
long, gradual taper to 
very small handle. Very 
large knob 
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Large near end, barrel 
tapers to medium size. 


Handle medium large 
with very large knob. 


Very large barrel tapers 
quickly to medium size. 
Handle medium large 
with very small knob. 
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Small barrel that tapers 
down to very small han- 
die. Handle builds up 
sharply to large knob. 
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Barrel tapers from large 
end to below medium 
size. Very small handle 
that goes up to very 
large knob 
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Medium large’ barrel, 
with gradual taper to 
small handle. Handle 
builds up quickly to 
large knob. 
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Barrel large at end, ta- 
pering off to below me- 
dium size. Very small 
handie that builds up 
sharply to large knob. 


Barrel tapers quickly 
from very large end to 
medium size. Handle 
slightly above medium 
size. Very small knob. 
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barrel tapers slightly 
below medium size, 
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tapers up quickly to 
very large knob 
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Very large at end, bar- 
rel graduating quickly 
to medium size. Medi- 
um large handie and 
extremely large knob. 











Long. medium-size bar- 
rel that tapers notice- 
ably where it enters in- 
to extremely small han- 
die. Handle builds up 
quickly to large knob. 











foes Rebmern. 


rrel medium size at 
end, but comparatively 
very large farther down, 
having very little taper. 


Handle extraordinarily 
large. Very large knob. 


—— 








Medium size at end 
barrel tapers gradually 
then drops quickly into 
medium handle Very 
small knob 





Small nedr end, barrel 
tapering down slowly to 
slightly below medium 
size. Very small handle 
that builds up quickly 
to large knob. 


The models of these famous hitters comprise the 1954 Genuine Autographed Louisville Slugger 125 Bat line. 
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125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED "'Little Leag 
and Hickory. Each carton of one dozen contains a 
with pictures and autographs of George Kell, Jac 
3/32” bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 23 po 


—— 
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125) GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED "'Little Leagu 
White. Color decals with autographs and pictures 
3/30”, 5/31", and 3/32” bats in each carton of on 


Little League Little League 5 


JL LITTLE LEAGUE “‘It's a Louisville."’ Large 
of George Kell, Ralph Kiner, Babe Ruth, Ted Will 
dozen. Shipping weight, 23 pounds 


J2_ LITTLE LEAGUE. Large size Junior bat, Ligh 
Mickey Mantle, and Jackie Robinson. One dozen 
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TED WILUAMS 


Bats for 


Bats of Nos. 125S, 110S, and 35S (also the va 
Babe Ruth League was formerly Little-Bigg 
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ED ‘Little League'’ LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS. Large size Junior bats. Turned from select air-seasoned Northern White Ash 

dozen contains approximately half with Natural White Finish and half with Antique Brown Finish. Beautiful, full-color decals 

George Kell, Jackie Robinson, Mickey Mantle, Ralph Kiner, Babe Ruth, and Ted Williams. Packed 1/29”, 3/30”, 5/31”, and 
AS 


ing weight, 23 pounds : Each $2.85 
— 


D "Little League'’ LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium size Junior bat. Turned from select Ash and finished in Natural ASH 
phs and pictures of George Kell, Ralph Kiner, Babe Ruth, Ted Williams, Mickey Mantle, and Jackie Robinson. Packed 1/29”, 
ach carton of one dozen. Shipping weight, 19 pounds Each $2.00 
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jisville."" Large size Junior bat with attractive Ebony Finish and gold branding. Color decals with autographs and pictures 
e Ruth, Ted Williams, Mickey Mantle, and Jackie Robinson. Packed 1/29”, 3/30”, 5/31”, and 3/32” bats in each cartes ¢ one 
1s ach $1.85 - 





Junior bat, Light Brown Finish. Color decals with names and pictures of George Kell, Ralph Kiner, Babe Ruth, Ted Williams, 
on. One dozen to carton, lengths, 29” to 32”. Shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $1.40 






RALPH KIMER 








Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE AND PONY LEAGUE Baseball 


35S (also the various Little League and Junior numbers) are approved for Babe Ruth League and Pony League play. The 
merly Little-Bigger League. 
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110 MAJOR LEAGUE—"'I#'s a Louisville.'’ Natural Ash White Finish. Turned from high quality, air-seasoned White Ash. Supplied in same assortment 
famous sluggers' models listed under No. 125 (Page |), with six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths—2/33”, 5/34”, and 5/35 
shipping weight, 27 pounds Each $2.80 
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110S Special. MAJOR LEAGUE—''/t's a Lowisville."’ Identical in every way to the No. 110 but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the particular use 
of High School and College hitters. Supplied in same assortment of famous sluggers’' models listed under No. 125S (page |), with six different models to each 
carton of one dozen. Lengths—3/32”, 5/33”, and 4/34”: shipping weight, 25 pounds Each $2.80 
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35 MAJOR LEAGUE—"'/t's o Louisville.’ Walnut Brown Finish. Turned from high quality, thoroughly seasoned Ash and Hickory. Six different famous sluggers 
models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths—2/33”", 5/34”, and 5/35”; shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $2.35 
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35S Special. MAJOR LEAGUE—"'/t's a Louisville.'' Identical to No. 35 but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for College and High School hitters. Each 
carton of one dozen contains at least six different models of famous sluggers. Lengths—3/32”, 5/33” and 4/34”; shipping weight, 25 pounds Each $2.35 





+--+ 


11B) BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with White Tape grip. An assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Lengths range from 32” 
to 35”: shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $2.00 


Safe Het 


MICKEY VERNON MODEL 





14W) SAFE HIT. Finished in Natural Ash White and supplied in an assortment of famous sluggers' models, with six different models in each carton 
of one dozen. Assorted lengths from 32” to 35”; shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $2.00 


Sale Hit 


DUKE SNIDER MODEL 





14 SAFE HIT. Dark Maroon Finish. Identical to No. 14W (above) except finished in rich Dark Maroon Each $1.85 





8 LEADER. Light Brown Finish. Assorted famous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32” to 35”; shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $1.40 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Louisville Grand Slam Golf Clubs 
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125Y OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 12. For the consistent hitter, a small barreled bat (2-1/16” in diameter) with straight taper to 
small grip. Antique Finish. Finest selection of Second-Growth Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 6/33” and 6/34”; shipping weight, pounds 
ach 


$3.00 
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125W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of popular models packed in carton of one dozen. Turned from select Ash and/or 
Hickory, and Powerized. Finished in Natural Ash-White. Lengths, 6/33” and 6/34”; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.75 
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JOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


SOFT BALL 














125B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. A splendid assortment of models that will meet requirements of the various types of hitters. Saddle 
Brown Finish and White Tape grip. Turned from select Ash and Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 6/33” and 6/34”; shipping weight, 22 pounds. 


Each $2.75 
( *-, . . . . ’ rT? 
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125C OFFICIAL LOUISVILE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. "'Fast-Swing" Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped, and quickly tapered to small grip. 
Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/31” and 6/32”; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.75 
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250B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ''BLACK BETSY'' ASSORTED SOFTBALL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full team requirements. 
Ebony Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33” and 6/34”: shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.75 
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SOPT GALL MODEL 6 on 4 
125T OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 6. For heavy hitters—a lange bottle-shaped model—2-I/8” barrel, tapering quickly to a medium 
grip. Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/33” and 6/34”: shipping weight, 24 pounds. 

Each $2.75 
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2500 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8 "'Fast-Swing'’ Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped and quickly tapered to small 
handie. Ebony Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory and Powerized. Each carton, 6/31” and 6/32”. Shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.75 
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125L OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 1. For girl hitters. A small barreled bat, 2 inches in diameter, with gradual taper to a small 
grip. Natural White Finish, Ash and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 33” length. Shipping weight, 18 pounds Each $2.75 





200A OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied in assorted softball models. Powerized and finished in Brown Antique. Turned from high- 
quality Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 31” and.32” lengths; shipping weight, 18 pounds Each $2.30 
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102 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality Ash and Hickory. Oil Tempered and finished in 


Saddie Brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33” and 6/34”; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.30 
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1006 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ''FAST-SWING'' SOFTBALL MODEL. Turned from high quality Hickory and finished in Medium Brown. One dozen 
in carton, 6/31” and 6/32”; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.30 
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100W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality Ash and/or Hickory. Natural White 
Finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33” and 6/34”; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.30 
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54 OFFICIAL ‘'It's a Louisville'’ SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from Ash and Hickory. Brown Finish and Brown Zapon grip. One dozen in 
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540 (OFFICIAL "It's a Louisville’’ SOFTBALL BAT—''Fast Swing’ model. Made of Ash and Hickory, with Ebony Brown Finish. One dozen in carton, 
6/31” and 6/32”; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $1.85 


Es 


- ot pees “IT'S A LOUISVILLE’ GIRLS’ MODEL. Natural White Finish Ash with Blue Zapon Grip. One dozen in carton, 33” length; shipping wae, 
| pounds Each $1.85 
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52H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory, and finished in Ebony. One dozen assorted models to carton, 6/33” and 6/34”; shipping weight, 
23 pounds Each $1.40 























52 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Light Saddle Tan Finish. Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen assorted models in carton, 6/33” and 6/34”; shipping weight, 
23 pounds Each $1.40 





SIH OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory with Maroon Finish and Gray Zapon Grip. Assorted models. One dozen to carton, 6/33” and 6/34”: 
shipping weight 23 pounds _ Each $1.20 





50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown Finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 6/33”and 6/34”: shipping weight, 21 pounds Each $1.00 





6. The pitcher should stride on 
the ball of his foot and not onhis 
heel. He wants forward body action 
and not his heel jamming into the 
ground to jar body action. Also, he 
should stride in the same spot con- 
sistently. After each practice pitch, 
while warming-up, the spike marks 
should be checked. Spike marks that 
fail in various places during the 
stride indicate poor body control, and 
result in poor pitching control (Illus- 
tration 7). 

7. All pitches should be made from 
the same arm angle. The pitcher 
should become accustomed to guiding 
his forward arm swing through the 
same plane and at the same angle. 
Every pitcher has one particular arm 
angle from which he releases the 
ball with ease, a minimum of effort, 
maximum speed, and control. Every 
pitcher’s problem is to find this angle 
or spot through practice and experi- 
mentation. Once this spot is found 
it is up to the pitcher to remember 
it and to practice pitching from this 
arm angle in order to be in the groove 
with his arm action, and on his 
control (Illustrations 8 and 9). 

8. The ball should be released well 
out in front of the pitcher’s body 
and directly in front of his pitching 
shoulder. This type of release helps 
arm and body co-ordination on the 
throw and prevents the pitcher from 
being wild on high pitches (Illustra- 
tion 10). 

9. The pitch should be finished 
up with a full and complete follow- 
through and it should be fairly low. 
A complete follow-through helps to 
bring the ball down and over the 
plate easier, thus insuring better con- 


Illustration 10 


for FEBRUARY, 1954 


Illustrations 5 and 6 


trol. This is the final body action 
and it is a natural one. It keeps the 
entire body action in a smooth flow 
in order to maintain good body 
balance and pitching control through 
to the last body movement. 

10. A boy should pitch often from 
the stretch position. Many pitchers 
are good when they can wind-up, but 
encounter difficulty when they are 
unable to do so. They should practice 
keeping body actions to a minimum 
while pitching from the stretch posi- 
tion, but most important of all, they 
should practice from the stretch posi- 
tion often. 

11. Pitchers should throw to a 
plate daily or almost daily. Boys who 
use a catcher’s shin guard, a chest 


Illustrations 8 and 9 








Illustration 7 
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The Griswold 
TRAMPOLINE 
BED 


World's finest woven 
webbing bed 


Custom made for 
any trampoline 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


ON 


TRAMPOLINE 
TUMBLING 


By LARRY GRISWOLD 


Teach safely and progressively 
Learn with confidence 





A complete and comprehensive manual for 
teacher and student with a special chapter on 
body mechanics | 


Four-color illustrations 
Spot index, 120 pages 
Attractively bound 


$3.75 


LARRY GRISWOLD 


1812 Second Ave., S.E. 


Cedar Rapids lowa 











A STRONGER, HEALTHIER 


NOW TURF AT LESS COST 
MICHIGAN PEAT 


NATURE'S 


FINEST SOIL BUILDER 


eat, sana 
makes heavy 


andy soils 


MICHIGAN PEAT, INC., 267 5 Ave.,N Y.16 











There’s a 


FAIR PLAY SCOREBOARD 


To Fit Your School 





For years FAIR PLAY has been ouf in front 
in producing scoring equipment to fit any 
situation, Here is the giant FB-50, 18 feet 
long by 8'2 feet high. There's a size to fit 
your school. Write today for complete in- 
formation. 


FAIR PLAY MFG. CO." 





73 Thayer St., Des Moines, lowa 
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protector, or some other object as a 
plate find that they have control 
difficulty when pitching to a plate. 


Mental Control 


1. Pitchers should concentrate on 
every pitch. They should get to know 
where every pitch is going. Complete 
concentration can lead to a 100 per 
cent possibility of each pitch being 
a strike. 

2. No youthful pitcher is so good 
that he can aim for the center of 
the zone and hit the mark every time. 
However, if a pitcher does aim for 
the center of the batter’s strike zone 
and is off the mark a little there is 
still a good possibility of throwing 
a strike. Should the same _ pitcher 
throw for the corner and miss by as 
little as one inch the pitch is a ball. 

In the early part of the season it 


Illustration 11 





is oftentimes a good idea to pitch 
toward the center of the strike zone 
in order to insure better possibilities 
for control. 

3. Pitchers should visualize the 
strike zone on every batter before 
pitching to each one. The height of 
each batter’s strike zone may vary, 
but the width will remain constant. 
This visualization of each _ batter’s 
strike zone provides the pitcher with 
a concrete target zone, something 
definite to throw to. 

4. Pitchers should work from the 
center of the strike zone outward 
with each succeeding strike. Too 
many pitchers start their first pitch 
by trying to nick a corner. This type 
of pitching demands fine and deli- 
cate control which most pitchers do 





not have. As a result, the pitch is a 
ball, and the pitcher gets himself 
into a hole on the ball and strike 
count. If his next pitch misses the 
corner, which can happen very easily, 
then the pitcher is definitely behind 
the batter with a two balls and no 
strike count. He must then throw 
through the middle at a time when 
the batter is expecting him to do 
so. By throwing for the center of the 
strike zone with something on the 
ball, the pitcher stands a good chance 
of throwing a strike. Then he can 
throw his next pitch for the inside 
or outside one-half of the plate as 
desired. With two strikes and no 
balls or two strikes and one ball, he 
can then try to pitch on or just off the 
corners of the plate. 

5. Young pitchers should know 
how big or how small their curve ball 
is breaking so that they will know 
where to start the ball in order to 
provide for the break of the ball 
curving through the strike zone. 


Control Devices 


1. The catcher and his parapher- 
nalia should be used as a target. In 
the major leagues today control de- 
vices are constantly being sought. One 
of the latest devices is that of color- 
ing the catcher’s knee pads a bright 
color so that when he squats into 
his position his knee pads attract the 
pitcher’s attention and act as a target 
for the tow inside and low outside 
pitches. Colored chest protectors are 
worn by catchers as a target for the 
strike zone. Many pitchers use the 
catcher’s shoulders as a target for 
high inside and high outside pitches. 


2. A strike zone of heavy lumber 
should be built and padded with 
burlap bags or a worn out tumbling 
mat. It should be divided into four 
areas. Attach it to the ground or hang 
it on a backstop and have the boys 
pitch to it for control. 


3. During the winter months a 
strike zone should be arranged on 
a basement wall using adhesive tape 
(Illustration 11). Pitchers should look 
at this strike zone often and become 
familiar with it. The boys should 
build up their visual image of the 
strike zone so that control will come 
easier in the spring. If it is possible 
to throw against this strike zone in- 
doors, it is advisable to do so. If not, 
it is usually possible to stand as far 
away from the strike zone as space 
will permit and go through the pitch- 
ing motions while becoming familiar 
with it. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL 


Joseph T. Wood's finest base- 
ball shoe . . . yellowback kan- 
garoo featuring the astounding 
*Super-Comfort” construction 
-.. extra light copper-riveted 
spikes ...in whole and half 
sizes from 5 to 13. 














































































































































































OFFICIAL LEAGUE 











has “Super-Centric” con- 
struction ... amazing dura- 
bility and shape-retention 
.. water-repellent . . . 

ecuff-resistant ... patented 
cushioned cork center with 
rubber inner and outer 
cushions . . . dynamically 
balanced for true flight. 
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OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
FAST BALL LEAGUE 


























of Okla., Tex., Wisc., and many 











ducing a stable, resilient center. 
Pearl chrome tanned horsehide 
covers 100% DuPont braided 
nylon stitching. 
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FAMILY OF 


this superlative ball is “official” in 
the Amateur Softball Associations 


others. Hydral-temp-molding pro- 


UNION HARDWARE CO. BRISTOL HORTON, INC. RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO. 


BASEBALLS and 
SOFTBALLS 


7 OP teams deserve Joseph T. Wood 
baseball shoes with built-in SUPER-COM- 
FORT; Springfield balls of SUPER-CEN- 
TRIC construction. 


SUPER-COMFORT includes the 9 out- 
standing advantages that make Joseph T. 
Wood baseball shoes flexible, lightweight, 
durable and perfect fitting. SUPER-COM- 
FORT takes in 100% DuPont nylon stitch- 
ing throughout — on both soles and uppers 
...- Goodyear welt...cushioned heels... 
extra long tongue ... scored shank and steel 
sole plate. 


Springfield’s exclusive SUPER-CEN- 
TRIC baseball construction is new . . . amaz- 
ing! It gives teams perfect sphere balls with 
perfect balance plus 5 outstanding features: 
patented cork center . . electronicallywound 
.-- Elastomeric bonding . . . horsehide cov- 
ers and over 100 double-needle hand stitches. 


See Joseph T. Wood baseball shoes and 
Springfield balls and add ’em to your win- 
ning line-up. 


Buy 
THE SPORTS BRAND MILLIONS DEMAND! 


Torrington, Connecticut 
Since /826 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * LOS ANGELES 





THE SPRINGFIELD CO. JOSEPH T. WOOD CO. THE T. H. WOOD CO, 
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N the United States fancy diving 

has long been a subject of interest 
to American sport fans, and American 
divers have had great influence in 
developing the art of diving as we 
the 
been winning 
Olympic championships as far back 
as 1904. The record of our diving 
entries in the last two Olympic con- 
tests is indicative of the preeminence 
of our men in this sport. In 1948 
in London, American divers placed 
first, second, and third from the three 
meter board and first and second from 
the ten meter tower. In Helsinski in 
1952, we again took first, second and 
third from the three meter spring- 
board and first and fourth from the 
This is truly a remarkable 
record and one of which we can be 


know it today. Divers from 


United States have 


tower. 


proud. 

The recent achievements of Miller 
Anderson, Bruce Harlan, Skippy 
Browning, Sammy Lee, and Bob 


Clothworthy can serve as the inspira- 
tion for a future group of Olympic 
divers. What young divers and diving 
coaches, too, must remember is that 
these men did not start at the top. 
Their present spectacular perform- 
ances are based on constant hard 
work on the fundamentals of diving. 
With the advent of the new thrill- 
ing twist dives, it is easy to under- 
stand why a youngster will want to 
put the cart before the horse and 
start right to work on dives which 
rate a high degree of difficulty. How- 
ever, experience has taught us that 
divers are no exception to the athletic 
Top-flight diving as well as 
championship football, basketball or 
baseball, must be based upon a sound 
of the fundamentals. 
Each year a month or so before the 
the 
coach should call his divers together 
and spend time concentrating on 
springboard techniques before he ever 
allows his men to enter the water. 
The most convenient and the easiest 
way to do this is to construct a sand- 
box in which the divers can do their 


rule. 


knowledge 


actual start of team _ practice, 


early season training. 
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Teaching Skills 


in Diving 


By JACK RYAN 


The advantages of the sandbox are 
many. Perhaps the greatest advantage 
lies in the fact that the diver is re- 
lieved of worry over his entry into 
the water. He finds himself in an 
ideal situation wherein he can con- 
centrate fully on the fundamental 
techniques of the approach, hurdle, 
and take-off. Using the sandbox also 
saves the diver a great deal of time 
and effort since he does not have to 
enter the water, swim to the side, and 
pull himself out as he practices each 
approach. Sandbox work is usually 
done in the fall before the competi- 
tive season starts so it has another 
value in the fact that it acts as a leg 
conditioner. 

Mike Peppe, the Olympic diving 
coach, is a firm believer in the im- 
portance of a sound base of funda- 
mental springboard techniques and 
all his champions spend time in pre- 
season training in the sandbox. Mike 
has the rare ability of being able to 
tell in the middle of a diver’s hurdle 
whether or not the dive will be a 
good one. He has made a film en- 
titled Springboard Techniques which 
is a great help to both divers and 
coaches who realize the value of learn- 
ing the fundamentals. 

The actual construction of the div- 
ing sandbox is extremely simple and 
can be accomplished by anyone. The 
box itself is nothing more than an 
enlarged sandbox such as any father 
might build for his children. In fact, 
when the diving box which we use 
at the University of Florida was con- 
structed in the spring of 1950, many 
people were under the impression 
that it had been built for the use 
of the children who participate in the 
summer swim program which we 
offer each year. 

It is recommended that the size of 
the box be 18 feet in length and 12 
feet in width. The box now in use 
at the University of Florida was built 
with two 2 x 12’s eighteen feet long 
and two 2 x 12’s which were twelve 
feet long. The lumber was treated to 
prevent rotting and angle iron braces 
were used on the corners to reinforce 


Swimming Coach and Instructor of Required Physical Education, University of Florida 


the nails. A sandbox of this size will 
give the diver adequate clearance on 
both sides of the board and will also 
provide him with stopping room 
within the box should he land off 
balance and stumble forward. These 
dimensions are important because of 
the safety factor. We must be certain 
that the box is large enough so that 
the diver stands little chance of land- 
ing outside its area. The diving stand 
can either be bought or made from 
iron pipe. It must be kept in mind 
that the legs of the standard should 
be long enough so that they can be 
sunk approximately two feet into the 
ground and laid in cement. This will 
make the diving standard more stable 
and it will not sink if the ground 
becomes soft or extremely wet. A 
fulcrum can be attached to the stand- 
ard although it is not absolutely 
necessary. 

The sandbox is designed specifi- 
cally for use when practicing the 
fundamental skills of diving, that is: 
the approach, the hurdle, and the for- 
ward and backward take-offs, There 
are, of course, what we term the 
fundamental dives but these will not 
be considered at this time. 

It has often been stated by many 
swimming coaches and diving cham- 
pions too, that constant practice of 
the fundamental skills involved in 
approaching and hurdling forms the 
basis of a successful dive. The NCAA 
rule book says that “all dives requir- 
ing a forward take-off shall be exe- 
cuted with a running approach” and 
that this “run shall be smooth, 
straight, and forceful and shall com- 
prise not less than three steps before 
the hurdle.”! 

Our first objective then should be 
to establish the starting position on 
the board for all forward running 
dives. It must be realized that the 
starting position will differ with each 
individual diver. A good way to set 


1National Collegiate Athletic Association. 
The Official National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation Swimming Guide, 1953. New York: 
The National Collegiate Athletic Bureau, 
1953. p. 144. 
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TED KLUSZEWSKI, leading first baseman 
for both the National and American 
league (.995 average!), uses the G148 
MacGregor “Trapper” mitt. MacGregor 
basemen mitts are designed by profes- 
sionals for professional performance, 





GIL McDOUGALD, world champion Yankee 
infielder, chooses a MacGregor fielder's 
glove to help him make the hard ones look 
easy, When a player uses a MacGregor, he 
plays a glove which is a composite idea of 
the game's leading players . . . with all 
the features demanded by these profes- 
sional stars. 


ie) All down the complete MacGregor line of 
gloves and mitts you find superior materials 
and outstanding craftsmanship which com- 
bine to produce perfect balance... weight 

.. fit... and feel. From sandlots to the major 

leagues, players agree that MacGregor 
gloves and mitts are built for more error- 
free play year after year. 


Sports Equipment 





See the complete MacGregor line of baseball “THE CHOICE OF THOSE WHO PLAY THE GAME“ 
equipment at your MacGregor dealer’s now. Chicago * Cincinnati * Los Angeles * New York 
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about establishing this place is for 
the diver to start at the tip and walk 
toward the rear of the board, taking 
three normal steps for his approach 
and allowing about one step and one- 
half for the hurdle. Thus, he will be 
given a spot from which to begin. 
It now becomes a process of trial and 
error on the part of the diver. 

After a few days of work, the diver 
will find an approach which feels 
natural to him and which seems pur- 
poseful—neither too fast nor too slow 
and one in which all motion is 
straight ahead without sway or wasted 
motion. ‘This approach, of course, 
cannot be left completely up to the 
judgment of the diver but should be 
accomplished with the advice, help, 
and final approval of the coach as to 
the starting and hurdling position. 
When the starting and hurdling po- 
sitions are established they should 
be marked on the diving board’ in 
some way so that the diver can per- 
form the start and hurdle at pre- 
cisely the same spot, dive after dive, 
day after day. Paint, adhesive 
tape or nails with large heads may be 
used. When several divers use the 
same board different colors of paint 
may be used to mark their approach 
or if adhesive tape is preferred, the 
divers’ names may be marked on the 
tape. Consistency is essential to cham- 
pionship diving. Therefore, every ef- 
fort should be made on the part of 
the serious diver to strive for an ap- 
proach and hurdle which is in good 
form and does not vary from dive to 
dive. 

A diver’s appearance and bearing 
are under scrutiny from the moment 
he assumes his starting position. 
Therefore, the finer details of pos- 
ture and performance should not be 
neglected. His body should be held 
erect and straight with his head up, 
shoulders back, and arms at the sides. 
In the front running approach, the 
stride should be a normal one and 
the diver’s arms and hands should 
swing at the sides with a smooth con- 
trolled motion but not in an exag- 
gerated manner. 

When they are working to deter- 
mine the height and length of the 
hurdle the diver and coach must be 
careful that it is neither too long nor 
too short. Too short a hurdle will 
often cause the diver to land with the 
front part of his feet overlapping the 
end of the board. In the middle of 
a hurdle which is too short, a diver 
will automatically lean backward in 
order to avoid missing the board 
completely. This backward lean 
causes him to come down on the 
board off balance and results in a 
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faulty take-off. Too long and too high 
a hurdle will throw a diver’s timing 
off and will keep him from making 
the most effective use of the drop to 
the board. Usually, the higher a diver 
hurdles, the higher is his final spring. 
A word of caution should be added 
here, for body control should never 
be sacrificed to gain extreme height. 
The problem facing the coach as he 
works with each individual diver is 
to find a hurdle suited to each man 
which will give him the maximum 
amount of spring from his springing 
leg with a length of hurdle which will 
result in proper balance and co-or- 
dination throughout. 

Proper hurdling is not confined 
merely to the diver’s legs but it is the 
co-ordinated action of his arms, legs, 
chest, and shoulders which helps his 
body lift into the air and gain the 
needed height. Rather than being 
thrown wildly into the air, his arms 
should rise only slightly higher than 





ACK RYAN competed at Ohio 

State in 1942, ‘43, and ‘47 and 
was a member of the All-American 
team in the 200, 440, and 1500 
meter free style events. In 1947 
he was a member of the 800 yard 
relay team that holds the world’s 
record. Ryan is starting his third 
season at Florida which last year 
won the Southeastern Conference 
championship. 











shoulder level. At the highest point 
of the hurdle the diver’s body should 
be extended from tip to toe, feet to- 
gether and toes pointed with arms out 
to the sides. From this position the 
diver descends to the end of the 
board. 


As he comes down he may drop his 
head slightly in order to spot the 
board, but the rest of his body must 
remain in a vertical position. During 
the descent his arms are brought 
down in a circling motion and when 
his feet hit the board the diver allows 
his knees to bend as the board is 
pressed down by his weight. In order 
to get the maximum amount of height 
on the take-off, the diver now co-or- 
dinates his leg spring, arm, and 
shoulder lift with the up spring of 
the board. This co-ordinated action 
is essential for a proper take-off and 
will be mastered only after months of 
continuous practice. Springing the 
board is the easiest and most com- 
monly used method by which a diver 
can learn to master the technique of 
timing the spring of his legs with the 


up spring of the board. The sandbox 
is particularly useful here for the 


diver can practice his approach, 
hurdle, and take-off again and again 
by doing a series of plain front jumps 
into the sand. When practicing for- 
ward jumps the diver springs into the 
air, lifting his arms to shoulder or 
slightly above shoulder height, with 
his shoulders and chest being lifted 
at the same time. Stomach muscles 
should be tightened and pulled in and 
his body should be stretched from 
head to toe. On the forward take- 
off the diver should spring out from 
four to six feet. 

For the backward lift the diver 
walks to the end of the board, turns 
to either the left or right, and takes 
a position so that he is facing the rear 
of the board. Placing one foot in 
position at a time, he stands on the 
balls of his feet with his heels and 
insteps projecting over and above the 
end of the board. His arms are raised 
while his feet are being placed and 
are brought down to the sides when 
balance is maintained. To gain the 
maximum height on the backward 
lift the diver’s arms are lifted up and 
sidewards and then brought down in 
a circling motion as he presses down 
on the board. Now, he must once 
more time the up spring of the board 
with the spring of his legs as he co- 
ordinates simultaneously the lifting 
of his arms, chest, and shoulders to 
gain maximum height. Once again, 
daily practice on back jumps will aid 
the diver in learning this important 
skill. On the backward jump a diver 
should land from three to five feet 
from the end of the board. 

When the forward and backward 
take-offs can be executed with some 
degree of skill the diver is ready to 
practice more difficult dives. Some of 
the basic dives that can be performed 
in the sandbox are: Forward and 
backward jumps, tuck, pike or layout. 
Forward somersault, tuck or pike. 
Backward somersault, tuck or pike. 
Cutaway somersault, tuck or pike. 
Full gainer, tuck or pike. 

When practicing somersault dives 
it is a good idea to pile the sand high 
in front of the board so that the 
diver will learn to complete his som- 
ersault well above the board. More 
stunts and dives can be executed in 
the sandbox but it is the responsi- 
bility of the coach to decide when the 
individual should attempt the more 
difficult maneuvers. 


The sandbox is the ideal place for 
teaching fundamentais. However, pre- 
cautions should be taken to insure 
making it a safe as well as a useful 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The 10-Flat Man 


(Continued from page 25) 


they could forget about breathing 
technique while running. 


Leaving the Blocks 


At the sound of the gun, the athlete 
drives hard against both blocks, and 
begins the first stride with a normal 
hand-foot sequence. Actual forward 
progress is started with a powerful 
forward movement of the rear leg in 
a natural, not chopped, stride. Dur- 
ing this first step the left foot exerts 
continual force against the front block 
until the right foot makes contact 
with the track (Illustration 3). At 
this point the left foot drives hard 
off its block in another natural, 
not chopped, stride. Attempting to 
shorten the first strides is a funda- 
mental error. The movement of both 
legs, of course, must be accompanied 
by forceful, compensating arm swings, 
but this is a natural reflex pattern, 
and seldom presents a problem. The 
arm swing is obliquely across the body 
from a shoulder-high position at the 
sternum, to a point slightly outside 
and six inches behind the hips. The 
hands should be closed loosely, not 
clenched. The initial arm movements 
will be more vigorous than during 
full stride running in order to balance 
the forceful leg drive. 

Concerning the athlete’s running 
form after he is under way, it is sug- 
gested that the typical coach seriously 
consider Bill Hayward’s sage advice 


Illustration 3 shows the form for the 
first stride. Notice the downward focus of 
the sprinter’s eyes, his left leg drive, force- 
ful compensating arm swing, controlled 
body tension, and normal length stride. 


~—-_ 








previously quoted. This famed teach- 
er’s instructions to dash men, in re- 
gard to sprinting style, were simply: 
“come out running!’”” Many other 
students feel that too much coaching 
on matters of form—which, after all, 
cannot be standardized—often results 
in more harm than good when work- 
ing with already adequate sprinters. 

The finish should be a continuation 
of the normal, controlled stride pat- 
tern, but the athlete must be im- 
pressed with the necessity of running 
through the tape. The number of 
sprint races that have been won by 
the second best man who caught his 
opponent at the finish line, while 
the latter was cooly looking down at 
his fingernails, is legion. 

In conclusion, a coach should 
search out the fastest runners in his 
school, teach them to start and finish 
effectively, and then if any of them 
hit 10-flat, just be happy! 


Volleyball 


(Continued from page 14) 


poorest possible chance of providing 
their spiker with a good set-up. Gen- 
erally, it is wisest to play the ball 
deep to the back court or far to the 
sidelines, thus causing the opponents 
to use as many passes as possible to 
get it up front. 

There are formations which can be 
utilized for team play, in certain sit- 
uations. Here are a few of them: 

Of the six men on the team there 
should be definite spikers and three 
set-up men. If all of the players were 
capable of being both spikers and set- 
up men, a coach would indeed have 
something. Generally, however, three 
spikers and three set-up men are all 
that are required. Insofar as the 
teams rotate one position clockwise, 
each time they receive the service 
anew, each player has an opportunity 
to play every position on the floor. 
There will always be at least one 
spiker up front and at times two. 
The third designated spiker who may 
be in the back court becomes a spot- 
ter and his job is to feed the set-up 
men or spikers up front. A rear 
court man cannot come up to the 
front line to spike the ball. This is 
another rule that is often overlooked. 

Diagram 1 shows the B team pre- 

ared to receive the serve. The front 
ine men are 12 feet from the net; the 





second line men are 10 feet behind 
them; and the safety man is 8 feet 


back of the second line. This align- 
ment presents a strong array for the 
serve. The front line can easily de- 
fend against a short serve, which is 
dangerous for the server. 

The B team has received the serve 
and has now shifted to offensive po- 
sition (Diagram 2). Now, the per- 
fect play is the spotter to the set-up 
man to the spiker for the kill shot. 

Diagram 3 shows both team A and 
team B rotating for a new server, 
when they win the ball for a serve. 
Teams rotate clockwise as if both 
front and rear lines were always 
straight lines, regardless of how they 
arrange themselves defensively or 
offensively. 

The perfect play, showing the best 
area for the spiker to direct his kill 
shot, is shown in Diagram 4. This 
shot is most effective when the ball is 
hit sharply and directly downward. 

The situation, which is shown in 
Diagram 5, demonstrates the need for 
skill in every phase of the game. 
Spikers must be able to set-up as well 
as spike. 

Diagrams 4 and 5 show two possi- 
bilities of team play. The circled 
players are spikers. 

Diagram 4 shows a spiker, B4, play- 
ing a back court position, receiving 
a ball, and passing to the closest set- 
up man, Bl, who in turn sets up to 
the only spiker, B2, on the front line. 
The best possible kill shots are shown 
by the arrows. 

Diagram 5 shows two spikers on 
the front line, B] and B3. A back 
court man, B6, received the ball and 
cannot get it to the set-up man, B2, 
in the front line. He passes to the 
spiker, B3, who sets up cross-court to 
the other spiker, Bl. A cross-court 
kill and another kill are shown. The 
drop shot is faking a kill and then 
placing a soft shot out of reach of 
either the front or back court men. 

There is no doubt that volleyball 
has appeal. Once exposed to the 
game, youngsters and adults, male 
and female, become ardent fans. 
The idea then is simply to see to it 
that all get a chance to know the 
game. Newcomers should not be 
rushed with technicalities and skills. 
It is wise to impart knowledge a little 
at a time. A few rules and the basic 
fundamentals of passing are enough 
for a start. 

Players should be screened as to 
ability insofar as possible. The inter- 
est of the game can be lost when poor- 
er players cannot keep pace with the 
better ones, or when a few good play- 
ers control the game and do not allow 
poorer players to take an active part. 
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which may be hoisted to the ceiling to make room for 
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Trends in the High Jump 


(Continued from page 7) 


serve as even more pronounced ex- 
amples. 

Following are the divisions, as we 
see them, with the names of a few of 
the better known exponents of the 
particular style: 

Orthodox Straddle Style — Dave Al- 
britton, Les Steers, and J. Lewis Hall. 

Dive Straddle — Gil Cruter, Ken 
Wiesner, and Ernie Shelton. 

Orthodox Western Roll — Harold 
Osborn, Corny Johnson, and Arnold 
Betton. 

Dive Western — Mel Walker, Walt 
Davis, and Milt Mead. 

The value of appreciating the fun- 
damental differences in crossbar clear- 
ance is clearly shown by hundreds of 
jumpers, but let us take Walter Davis 
and Dave Albritton as well-known 
examples. 

Walter Davis, for instance, would 
probably not be a world record holder 
today had Frank Anderson, his coach, 
tried to pattern his style after Har- 
old Osborn’s Western roll. With 
Davis’ height and other capabilities, 
the dive Western roll was much more 
practical for him. It was also fortu- 
nate that Larry Snyder was quick to 
see the aptitude that Dave Albritton 
had for the straddle, for had Albrit- 
ton stayed with the Western roll he 
might never have set his world mark. 

Understanding the variations with- 
in the two accepted orthodox styles, 
Western and straddle, can be just as 
important. For J. Lewis Hall to strad- 
dle as does Ernie Shelton, or for Milt 
Mead to Western as does Arnold Bet- 
ton, would be just as serious a mis- 
take as having all shot putters use the 
style of James Fuchs. Different reac- 
tion times, body structures, mental 
approaches, and athletic backgrounds 
dictate different form. Hall, Mead, 
Shelton, and all of the other champ- 
ions have learned to capitalize on the 
qualities they do have. 

At the 1953 NCAA Meet in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, last June, the division of 
styles was very much in evidence. 
Along with several very fine expon- 
ents of the orthodox Western roll, 
Milt Mead of Michigan stood out in 
contrast with his diving Western. J. 
Lewis Hall of Florida and Mark Smith 
of Wayne, with their orthodox strad- 
dle styles, were in direct contrast to 
Ernie Shelton of Southern California 
who used the diving straddle. From 
a satisfactory asphalt take-off on a hot 
day, one of the greatest high jump 
contests in college history took place 
as Mead, Smith, and Hall tied for 
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first at 6 feet, 814 inches, with Shelton 
close behind, in the battle of styles. 

As the crossbar moved up and up, 
it became quite evident why each man 
used the style he did. Shelton, with 
his lack of power and speed in the 
run, had developed a dive with his 
straddle to get the most out of his 
height. Mead, due to his inability 
to co-ordinate a strong and straight 
lead leg, compensated for his low cen- 
ter of gravity with a dive Western. 
Hall and Smith, two well-co-ordinated 
all-around athletes, used rapid ap- 
proaches, high centers of gravity, and 
remarkable body mechanics over the 
bar to demonstrate the orthodox 
straddle style. For the first time in 
several years, however, standard West- 
ern roll jumpers such as Eddleman 
or Betton were not in the competition 
at the high heights. 

We could not help wondering as we 
watched this great jumping contest 
what Mead’s potential would be had 
he been able to use his lead leg as 
Hall did; or what Shelton’s limit 
would be if he had an approach like 
Smith’s; or who could ever beat Hall 
and Smith if they could attain their 
high centers of gravity and still wrap 
around the bar as Sheldon did. No 
doubt, these questions had been asked 
before, and each man had probably 
tried and discarded, as not practical 
for him, what we felt would be refine- 
ments in form. Shelton, for instance, 
might never have had time to get into 
his beautiful tuck position at the top 
of his jump with a faster diving ap- 
proach; Mead, because of his height 
and lack of great co-ordination, had 
found that diving was the type of 
jump he could employ the best. 

Probably the most satisfactory meth- 
od of presenting a clear explanation 
of how and why the straddle jumps 
differ is to study the accompanying 
illustrations of Shelton and J. Lewis 
Hall which were taken at the NCAA 
Meet at Lincoln, Nebraska. The sec- 
ond part of this article which will ap- 
pear in the March issue will deal with 
the division within the Western roll. 

While Shelton finished behind 
Mead, Hall, and Smith at the NCAA 
Meet, he is probably the best college 
jumper to appear in many years. On 
a tour of Scandinavia last summer, he 
averaged better than 6 feet, 7 inches 
in more than 15 meets, and had one 
jump of better than 6 feet, 10 inches 
earlier in the tour. Hall, of course, is 
well known as the NCAA champion 
of 1951 and a fine, all-around athlete 





at the University of Florida. Both men 
employ what is generally regarded as 
the straddle style, yet their basic prin- 
ciples of crossbar clearance are quite 
different, as the illustrations show. 
These men are two fine present-day 
examples of the orthodox straddle 
style and the dive straddle. 

In discussing the straddle styles of 
crossbar clearance, we must first de- 
termine the basic phases of the forms. 
They are: 1) Approach and foot plant. 
2) Leg swing and take-off. 3) Body 
mechanics over the bar. 

w, we will point out the most 

alent technique used by the 
world’s best jumpers for each phase. 
Theory will be avoided as much as 
possible and we will try not to be ar- 
bitrary. 


Approach and Foot Plant 


While Albritton used more than 
ten strides to the bar on many occa- 
sions, and Shelton in 1953 used only 
four, the average number of strides 
taken by most good jumpers is six or 
seven, with the only check mark being 
at the start of the run. The speed of 
the run for straddle jumpers also var- 
ies from practically a walk up by 
Shelton to a fast-driving approach by 
Wiesner and others. Yet, without ex- 
ception, the last three strides for all 
jumpers are longer and at an increas- 
ed speed. In the angle of the ap- 
proach we notice the same type of 
variation. Jumpers have had success 
from 30° to almost an 80° angle, but 
the average angle of approach is clos- 
er to 40° to the bar. 

The final phase of the approach is 
the foot plant, and our motion pic- 
tures of at least 50 of the nation’s bet- 
ter jumpers of the last fifteen years 
show remarkable uniformity in this 
respect. Without exception, the strad- 
dle jumper’s foot is planted at very 
close to a right angle to the bar. This 
is due, no doubt, to the fact that al- 
most never does one see a straddle 
jumper who is not starting to turn 
toward the bar before his take-off foot 
is planted. In order to keep his 
weight traveling over his toes during 
the take-off, his foot is also turned 
off the line of run to the left. In re- 
cent years, the planting of the foot at 
almost a right angle has become a 
widely accepted coaching practice; 
however, a wise athlete will continue 
to concentrate on not turning toward 
the bar until his takeoff foot leaves 
the ground. 


Leg Swing and Take-Off 
Gil Cruter, who jumped 6 feet, 85 


inches, Albritton, and many others 
used practically no swing of the free 
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You'll have bigger attendance 
at a well lighted field. 


A Crouse-Hinds floodlight installation is an as- 
surance that you will have a well lighted field ... 
where both players and spectators can follow the 
play at night as well as in broad daylight. 


Crouse-Hinds Type FLA is tops in high efficiency 
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amount of light on the playing field. It’s designed 
for easy maintenance too. Relampingand cleaning 
are so easy that upkeep costs are at a minimum. 
Type FLA has a two-piece Alzak reflector . .. cast 
aluminum head and body... extra large opening 
for cleaning... hinged body... self-aligning stop... 
degree markings, and a sight for accurate aiming. 
Crouse-Hinds high standards of quality and skillful 
workmanship insure long life and dependable 
service. 


For more that twenty-five years Crouse-Hinds 
Illumination Department has planned the efficient 
lighting of all kinds of playing fields, large and small. 
This wealth of experience is at your service. Their 
engineers will gladly recommend the proper selection 
and arrangement of floodlights for any application. 


Send for the latest Sports Lighting Bulletin. It 
contains lighting layouts for dozens of different 
sports. It’s FREE for the asking. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


OFFICES: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver 
roit — Houston — Indianapolis — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee — New Orleans 
New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland. Ore — San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis — St. Paul 
Tulsa— Washington RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES. Albany — Atlanta — arte Charlotte 
Corpus Christi — Reading. Pa — Richmond. Va — Shreveport 
Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada, Lid, Toronto. Ont 


Type FLA... the modern floodlight 

designed especially for 

sportslighting by 
Sportslighting experts. 
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leg at all; however, Steers, ~ Wiesner, 
Shelton, and others used it as a pend- 
ulum. The consensus of opinion on 
leg swing is that a semi-straight leg 
kicked away from the line of run (al- 
most parallel to the bar) is most satis- 
factory. However, many athletes who 
jump the dive straddle have a great 
deal of difficulty co-ordinating their 
body tuck (inverted V position on top 
of the bar) with a semi-straight leg. 
Shelton and Wiesner, the most recent 
of the successful dive jumpers, seem 
to have no difficulty in using strong 
semi-straight lead legs. 


With very few exceptions, coaches 
and authors of track books go to ex- 
treme in emphasizing that at the take- 
off the jumper’s body must rise ver- 
tically with no leaning toward the 
bar. After observing literally hun- 
dreds of straddle jumpers, we have 
yet to see one who does not lean both 
toward the bar and off to the side. In 
some great dive jumpers like Wiesner 
and Cruter, and straight straddle jum- 
pers like Albritton and Mark Smith, 
the lean is excessive. The conclusion 
to be drawn is not that leaning is an 
asset, but that it may be impossible to 
convert a perfect vertical take-off (such 
as Osborn used with his Western roll) 
into a stomach lay-out necessary for 
straddle jumping. Leaning may be 
necessary. 


The factor which seems constant, 
in all great jumpers, is that the 
weight usually passes over the take- 
off foot even though the jumper’s 
head and shoulders may be leaning in 
anticipation of lay-out. Then the ac- 
tual center of gravity is over the take- 
off foot, despite the fact that the 
trunk is not erect. In short, it is not 
necessary to have an erect body to 
keep the center of gravity over the 
take-off foot. Albritton, Wiesner, Hall, 
and others too numerous to mention, 
while leaning to get position for lay- 
out, manage to bring their center of 
gravity up over the take-off foot in 
time to get fine upward drive from 
the take-off leg. The conclusion then 
on straddle body lean at the take-off 
seems to be that the center of gravity 
remaining over the take-off foot is 
the key to an efficient take-off. Erect 
body position with no lean or turn is 
probably impossible for straddle 
jumpers, but keeping the weight over 
the foot, even with a corkscrew take- 
off such as Hall uses, is not only pos- 
sible but essential. 


While the orthodox straddle jumper 
attempts to drive his chest as high 
from the ground as possible, the dive 
straddle jumper concentrates on get- 
ting his head and chest down on the 
other side of the bar as quickly as 
possible. For this reason, we find dive 
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straddle jumpers leaning in more at 
take-off and thus getting less apparent 
power from the take-off leg. Expon- 
ents of this style are willing to sac- 
rifice some original lift for what they 
feel is vastly more economical po- 
sition when the bar is cleared. 


Body Mechanics Over the Bar 


We have seen that the two straddle 
styles are the most efficient. Hereto- 
fore they have been limited mainly 
by the inability of any athlete to in- 
corporate the power of the vertical 
take-off (often possible in the West- 
ern roll) with the efficiency of clear- 
ance the form provides. In spite of 
take-off complications the straddle 
styles still seem to hold their own in 
popularity. 

In the orthodox straddle the jump- 
er drives his head, shoulders, and 
chest well above the bar, and then 
while dropping the right side of his 
body toward the pit he rotates his 
head and hips to assist in clearing 
the bar with the left side of his body. 
Lifting of the entire left leg or frog 
kicking it while turning the toes up, 
turning the head back to the direc- 
tion of run, and simultaneously ro- 
tating the hips help second leg clear- 
ance. 

The dive straddle as employed by 
Cruter, Wiesner, and Shelton differs 
from the straight straddle in two ways. 
The jumper’s head and shoulders lead 
the jump from take-off to landing. 
They are not driven so high — in fact, 
usually just high enough to clear the 
bar. As soon as they have cleared 
the bar they start down, arching the 
back and putting the jumper into an 
inverted V at the height of the jump. 


The basic difference in the styles is 
most evident just over the bar. A 
straight straddle jumper is in a semi- 
jackknife position which allows a low- 
er center of gravity at the top of his 
jump. The second leg clearance is 
usually accomplished by a lifting ac- 
tion rather than by _ and foot ro- 
tation, because the early dropping of 
the jumper’s head and shoulders great- 
ly assists second leg clearance. 

The conclusion which might be 
reached concerning the two styles, 
when studying pictures, is that the 
dive straddle is the most practical, 
particularly since Wiesner and Shel- 
ton, two of the best jumpers in the 
world, use it. It must be pointed 
out, however, that while these two 
men with their remarkable timing 
and ability to control their hip tuck 
at just the right time look tremendous- 
ly efficient, this does not mean that 
even well-co-ordinated straddle jump- 
ers like J. Lewis Hall and Mark Smith 
are suited to the style. Only after 
much experimentation may a boy and 
his coach determine which style is the 
one for the athlete to use. After all, 
two of our all-time greats, Albritton 
and Steers, jumped the straddle with- 
out a dive. 

One thing is quite evident, however, 
to those of us who watched Ken Wies- 
ner’s jumping on the boards last win- 
ter and Ernie Shelton’s remarkable 
exhibition on our European tour last 
summer. These two men have (know- 
ingly or not) incorporated the good 
features of the old barrel roll as used 
by Gil Cruter with the standard ad- 
vantages of the straddle, as used by 
men like Steers, into a style which now 
must be considered an accepted and 
efficient form of crossbar clearance. 


Singles Balancing 


(Continued from page 16) 


feels he is pretty well balanced, he 
should lift his left arm off the floor 
and extend it as shown in the illus- 
tration. Performers should not be- 
come discouraged if they cannot do 
this stunt on their first try. Anything 
worth-while requires work and prac- 
tice. 

Handstand on finger tips. This 
stunt is shown in Illustration 6. The 
major portion of the performer’s body 
weight should be supported by his 
thumbs which are almost vertical. 
His fingers should be well spread, 
and his body should be held in a 
slightly underbalanced position. The 
handstand can also be done on four, 


three, two, or one finger of each 
hand. The incomparable Bob Jones 
did the finger balance on ten Indian 
clubs knocking them down one at 
a time, while retaining his balance 
to finish balanced on lis thumbs on 
only two Indian clubs. No one has 
ever done a one finger balance with- 
out gloves and a gimmick. 

The Michaels. This headstand on 
Coca Cola bottles is shown in Illustra- 
tion 7. It is named after its originator, 
Freddie Michaels, a professional acro- 
bat from Youngstown, Ohio. It will 
be noticed that Freddie is in a greatly 
underbalanced position in order to 
place the major portion of his body 
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weight upon his hands to avoid push- 
ing a hole into his head. It is recom- 
mended that a performer have at 
least two alert spotters stand along- 
side while he learns this stunt. 


Handstand on blocks. This stunt 
is shown in Illustration 8. It will 
first be necessary to cut a sanded 
2x 4 board into 8 to 12 inch lengths. 
A performer should make _ himself 
at least eight of these blocks. They 
should be stacked into two stacks, 
each stack four blocks high. The per- 
former should upend into the hand- 
stand either by pressing or kicking 
up. Then he proceeds to remove one 
block at a time from alternate sides 
until he reaches floor level. It will 
be noticed that the performer's right 
arm, which was the supporting arm 
at the time the picture was taken, 





is perpendicular to the table. It is 
necessary, of course, for him to shift 
his body weight to his right arm 
and to hold a balance on this one 
arm momentarily while removing a 
block with his left hand. The same 
is true in reverse when removing a 
block with his right hand. His body 
weight should be shifted by tilting 
his body on his shoulder with his 
arm held perpendicular. Failure can 





FTER graduating from Illinois 

where he was a member of the 
famed Gymkana Troupe, James 
Baley organized and coached the 
Duke University gym teams. He 
left Duke in 1949 to complete work 
for a doctor’s degree at Ohio State 
and since then has been on the 
staff at Ohio Wesleyan. 











result only if his arm is shifted out 
of the horizontal position. 

We realize coaches have many and 
varied responsibilities and that their 
services to larger groups of boys will 
prohibit them from spending time 
with the few boys who will be in- 
terested in balancing. Nevertheless, 
these boys deserve consideration also. 
After the boys have developed a rea- 
sonable degree of skill they can serve 
the coach, the general student body, 
the public, and themselves by provid- 
ing half-time entertainment and by 
entertaining at all sorts of social 
gatherings such as assembly programs, 
conventions, and dinners. Everyone 
will have fun and more boys will 
benefit from participation in an ath- 
letic program. 
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Easier Folding. The 


Trampolining. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





NEW MODEL 77 
introduces the revolutionary 
endless, smooth UNI-TUBE frame, 
making the “77” the Greatest of 
all Flashfolds. You Gain a Larger, 
Clear Working Surface and Faster, 
“Fr 
created by Nissen—First Name in 





NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


NISSEN “Hidden Hinge” Streamlines Trampoline* 


NEW, SMOOTH 
UNI-TUBE with 
“Hidden Hinge” 


NO MORE 
PROJECTIONS 
Eliminates all 
Upthrust Hinges 

or joints 


was 


PADS FOLD FLUSH 
with Frame as 
“Hidden Hinge” 
opens 


PADS DON’T 
BUNCH 
or 
PINCH 


FOLD THE 77 
with Pads 
All in Place 


(Write for FREE Literature) 


200 A Avenue, N. W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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isis hien wear, glove-like fit, unequalled comfort 
—these are the reasons Rawlings uses Kangaroo in the 
top models of the great new Fleetfoot line. 

No other leather is so pliable, soft and luxurious while, at the same © 
time, so strong, stretch-resistant and scuff-proof. MODEL X4F $16.95 Pair 


Then to further assure that these will be ‘‘ Football’s Finest 
Footwear,” Rawlings makes them over exclusive Fleetfoot lasts with 
full Goodyear Welts—completely stitches the uppers with nylon 
thread—and uses only the choicest of flexible oak leather 

for outsoles. 


Without question, no other athletic shoes can match the 
outstanding values in these Fleetfoot Shoes, no matter 


The Finest ln The eld!’ 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. « ST. LOUIS AND LOS ANGELES 
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aerified turf for everyone 
New Budget-Priced AERIFIER" 


The Aerifier’s exclusive “cultivating action” now is available at 
budget-price. Here is the only tool that softens playing fields by 
cultivation. With the new model “U” Aerifier every school can af- 
ford to provide safe, resilient turf on playing fields. Living roots are 
the key to good fields. The living roots form a resilient cushion. At 
the same time they anchor the turf securely to provide firm footing. 
Only the Aerifier provides root zone cultivation — and at a price 





West Point Products Corp. 


Ask About 
the New 
Budget-Priced 
Model “U” 
AERIFIER 


Pat. No. 2,580,236 


West Point, Pa. 























EYE GLASS HOLDER 
FOR ALL SPORTS 


IN CANADA 
THE HAROLD A. WILSON CO., 
OF TORONTO 
TORONTO, CANADA 
PAT. PEND. — U.S.A. — CANADA 


IT PAYS TO PLAY 
SAFE 


IN BASEBALL, 
TRACK, GOLF 
AND TENNIS 








SEND $1.00 FOR TRIAL 
GLASS-GARD 
(Slightly Higher in Canada) 


SERON MFG. CO. 
BARBER BLDG., JOLIET, ILL. 











Official for Collegiate Competition 


WEB BED 
TRAMPOLINE 


Large Size, Folding Type 
HIGHER QUALITY, LOWER COST 
Designed by Bob Fenner, 

Nationally Known 
Trampoline Authority 














PARTS AVAILABLE 
FOR ALL TRAMPOLINES 





Write for 
FREE LITERATURE 


FENNER-HAMILTON CO. 


359 So. Harrison St. 





DENVER 6, COLORADO 
Phone: Florida 6472 











DOW-METAL CROSSBARS 


Now more popular than ever 
e Official ¢ Long Lasting 
e Less Sag e Uniform e Safe 


14 ft. approximate weight, 2.3 Ibs. __.... $6.50 
16 ft. approximate weight, 2.6 Ibs. ...... $7.25 
50 cents per bar higher west of the Rockies 
Transportation charges extra 
COMBINATION STANDARDS 
FOR POLE VAULT AND HIGH JUMP 


Light, easy to handle, simple to adjust 
Only $78 per set 
Dealers throughout the country 


THE K & P ATHLETIC CO. 
1115 Jerome St. Midland, Mich. 


























From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 


State in the 1931 Rose Bowl game. 
Penn State averaged 29.7 players per 
game last fall under so-called one 
platoon football which is almost iden- 
tical with the previous year under two 
platoon rules. The low point was 
25 players in the Pennsylvania game 

. Next summer Santa Barbara Col- 
lege will move to a new campus now 
being built in Goleta, California sev- 
en miles from Santa Barbara .. . 
“Willie” Wilton, Santa Barbara bask- 
etball coach, was more famous for 
his football than basketball exploits 
as an undergraduate at UCLA. Ina 
game against Washington State he 
kicked 14 times for an average of 
57.5 yards a kick . . . It seems that a 
few seasons ago Blair Cherry, former 
Texas coach, had psychologically 
raised his squad to an emotional pitch 
on numerous occasions during the 
season and was faced with finding a 
new approach for the Cotton Bowl 
game with Georgia. Gathering the 
players about him in the dressing 
room, he read off the Georgia roster 
with emphasis upon the boys’ home 
states. After mentioning a number 
of different states he said: “Gentle- 
men, today it’s Texas against the 
world.” 


Infield and Outfield 


(Continued from page 18) 


rect fundamental throwing and field- 
ing techniques. When the pepper 
games are finished the squad is ready 
for its defensive drills. 

Every squad should take defensive 
infield work, with the coach hitting 
ground balls, and the boys practicing 
their throws and judging the bounces. 
There is no one pattern for such in- 
field work but each team should know 
its own set pattern and stick to it. 
Every infielder should know where 
the ball is to be thrown next so that 
the drill will go as smoothly as pos- 
sible. There should be no guessing 
game going on as to where the first 
baseman or catcher is to throw next. 
Such guesses result in wild throws, 


| uncovered bases, wasted time, and a 


loss of confidence. 

It does not matter what the pattern 
is as long as the boys adhere to it. The 
coach should decide on the pattern 
of throws, take the time to teach it 
to the team, and then follow it relig- 
iously. Much time will be saved and 
the workout will run smoother as a 
result of this planning. 
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HORN GYMS WORK 


NIGHT brings exhibition games, the paying crowd... height of seats assures spectators greater comfort, enjoy- 
Horn Folding Gym Seats extend, partitions fold back, to ment. Safe—each row automatically locks as it opens! 
make ample room for the crowd and the game. Fullchair Each seat and foot board is supported directly to floor. 


yet 
Fie Le 


“ms Boe t Sees 





DAY brings practice, classes . .. Horn electrically operated partitions easily 
extend to divide floor space for multiple gym use. Horn seats fold against the 
wall to provide a smooth sloping surface, real protection for player’s vital zone! 
Your local Horn representative helps you plan for 
maximum gym use. Horn factory crews supervise 


installation. Horn equipment gives years of trouble- 
Ol. free service. Write today for details on Horn folding 
gym seats and folding partitions...and the new 
Horn folding stages! 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF , 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY @ 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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In addition to infield work for the 
complete infield, it is good to have 
short sessions with smaller groups 
each day to perfect important tech- 
niques. The shortstop and second 
baseman must spend time together 
perfecting throws and pivots on the 
double play. The exact method for 
executing each step of the play must 
be taught and practiced if it is to pro- 
duce results. Of special importance is 
the manner of getting the ball to the 
pivot man. The fielder must know 
when the ball can be scooped and 
when it should be thrown to the pivot. 

Another group which requires spe- 





The patented Hussey “horse” is one of the 
many reasons for the superiority of Hussey 
Portable Bleachers and Grandstands — it 
cannot be used by any other manufacturer. 
Note how the jaws of the solid steel legs 
grip the steel stringer and make a positive 
immovable connection of steel — how the 


greater the weight, the firmer the grip. Yet 


ried and easily stored member. 


Portable Bleachers (Model 6), 
Grandstands (Model 8). 6, 10 and 15 tier 12 
foot sections in stock. (Other sizes to order). 


used indoors and out and can be erected and 
taken down easier and faster than any other 
stands on the market. 
FREE catalogs and complete information 
on request. Write Today. 









Shows how patented steel 
horse fits into and firmly 
grips steel stringer. 


See us at Booths 1437 & 39, N.E.A. Show, Atlantic City, Feb. 13 - 19 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 


544 Railroad Avenue No. Berwick, Maine 
Also Mfrs. of — Diving Boards, Floats, Piers, Water Sports Equip., Flag Poles, Fire Escapes and Mise. fron 





by release of the toggle bar at the base, the 
legs are released and fold into an easily car- 


Hussey Stands are available in two styles — 
Portable 


They can be added to as desired. They can be 











QUALITY 


AWARD 
SWEATERS 


Expertly tailored of special 
twist, select quality 100% 
Virgin Wool yarns. These 
Fine Award Sweaters are 
available in different weights 
and a variety of styles, in- 
cluding jacket style and 
pullover. in all standard 
school colors. 


FREE! Complete Catalog of 
Athletic Clothing Sent on 
Request. 
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cial defensive training consists of the 
pitcher, first baseman, and second 
baseman. This trio is concerned with 
ground balls and bunts to the right 
side of the pitcher’s mound. The 
pitcher must try to field every ball 
that he can. If he cannot field the 
ball, he should continue toward first 
to take the throw if the first baseman 
is pulled off in trying to field the ball. 
He veers away if the first baseman is 
covering the bag, and continues if the 
bag is not covered. With a man on 
first and the bunt expected, the sec- 
ond baseman must be ready to cover 
first while the pitcher and first base- 
man converge on the batter to field 
the bunt as quickly as possible. The 
catcher aids on the bunt play by 
shouting to the pitcher or first base- 
man the base to which the ball should 
be thrown. This play should be prac- 
ticed thoroughly because it comes up 
often and can lead to much grief and 
many runs if improperly played. 

The pitcher and the first baseman 
must be drilled to support the catcher 
on plays at home plate from the out- 
field or deep in the infield. On 
throws coming from the left field area 
the pitcher should take the cut-off spot 
about 40 or 50 feet from the plate 
and in line with the throw. He serves 
as a target for the outfielders’ low 
throw and as a cut-off man if the 
catcher shouts “cut it.” The first 
baseman on the play moves down the 
line behind the catcher to back him 
up. The points to stress are these: 


1. The pitcher must get to the cut- 
off spot in a hurry. He must not cut 
the throw unless the catcher tells him 
to do so. 

2. The catcher must judge the 
speed of the ball and the runner. If 
no play can be made at home, he 
should shout “cut it.” 

3. The first baseman must not get 
too close behind the catcher; other- 
wise a ball which bounces high over 
the catcher or scoots through him will 
also evade the backer-up and go 
through to the wire. 

For throws coming from the right 
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USE THE SUPPORTERS WORN BY CHAMPIONS 


Many coaches are discovering the outstanding advantages of 
Johnson & Johnson FAULTLESS Supporters for their teams. 


= 1. They’re comfortable: The soft mercerized cotton waistband and 
f\ ‘ leg straps encase flat bands of live rubber. Straps won’t curl. 


2. They’re economical: FAULTLESS Supporters pay out in extra wear. 


Hi 
\ 
} 
FAU ‘ag ao SS ig ; They can be washed hundreds of times without damage or loss of elasticity. 
\ 


. 3. They’re being used and endorsed by the World’s Champion 
THLE RTER 
- aIC SUPPORT New York Yankees for the seventh straight season. What a testimonial! 


Examine the complete line of Johnson & Johnson Supporters. 
There’s a type for every team and sport. 


Golmrensfolmen 
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COMPARISON 
Check Feature For Feature 


LEAVITT'S 





THE Bleacher! 


V SAFETY During the past 58 years, Leavitt 
Bleachers have safely seated millions of 
spectators. A pioneer and still the leader 
in safe seating. 


QUALITY materials and workmanship are 
used throughout from zinc coated nuts and 
bolts to the beautifully finished wood and 
steel compcenents. 


// ADAPTABILITY Proper seating for every in- 
door or outdoor requirement. Leavitt 
makes a complete line of portable wood 
bleachers, steel understructure bleachers, 
stadium and telescoping interior bleachers. 


advice, without obligation. 





V ADVANCED DESIGN based on careful study and years of experience has 
resulted in the perfect combination of comfort, beauty, and utility. 


Whatever your seating need, you'll find your answer in a Leavitt Bleacher. 
Our experienced seating engineers are available for recommendations and 


CREAN) Ent Lleacher Ca. free catalogue’ and full Information, 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 


IS PROOF! 





This portable STEEL GRANDSTAND will 
seat your football crowds safely and com- 
fortably for many years. 
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Helps For 
Football Coaches 


“Pigskin Tactics’’ is a revised 
edition of the book that is be- 
ing used in over 368 colleges. 
Authored by 3 WINNING foot- 
ball authorities, Ave, Beu, and 
DeFrancesca, it is a stream- 
lined approach to football fun- 
damentals. Over 150 outstand- 
ing plays and diagrams. Coach- 
es say: “‘Of all the books that 
I) 1 have read, it is tops.’’ ‘“‘The 
Ua = football book on the mar- 
et.” 

“It offers an excellent intro- 
duction to football fundamen- 
DIFRANCESCA tals—presentation in outline 
BEV and AVE |! form is excellent.’ For no 
delay order today, only $3.85. 
(also ideal as a textbook.) 

















@ “The T Formation from A to Z” is a must for 
every coach — written by a successful coach. 
Indexed for quick reference. $4.50 


@ “How to Scout Football’ will help you win 
games next Fall. Your scouts will bring back 
the kind of information you need because this 
book talks plain language. $4.50 


@ Football Formation Stamps — Just the thing 
for a busy coach. Specify types of formations 
wanted. $3.00 each formation 


Many schools prefer to charge these coaching aids 
to the Athletic Fund. Use this “‘Ad’’ as your han- 
dy order form. Check itéms wanted and mail to 


“YOUR SPECIALIST IN COACHING AIDS” 
200-A Chester Avenue, Danville, Ill. 








* 
Goal, nets, hardware, and pegs 


Recent i 


Aid CG lege, St. Vincent’s College, and Maine State 
School- ompany College League 


613 WASHINGTON ST. ABINGTON, MASS. 





MORIMODEL 


GLASS BANKS 


Priced to fit any 
athletic budget 


to fit any standard 
LET US ENGINEER YOUR 
REPLACEMENT PROBLEM 


® 
Official equipment for the 
Ivy League and the National 
Basketball Association 
tallations include Mont State Col- 
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field area, the first baseman takes the 
cut-off spot, while the pitcher backs 
up the catcher. The rules are the 
same as stated previously. 

The basic outfield drill is fungo fly- 
catching and unless preventive meas- 
ures are taken this drill will deterior- 
ate into the most useless waste of time 
to be found. Any average boy can 
loaf over under a “tall can-a-corn” 
and make a catch, so it is best to have 
few high fly balls hit. The outfield 
must be drilled on ee 
ground balls, low-sinking liners, and 
other equally hard-to-judge _ balls. 
When the outfield is having fielding 
practice it is a good idea to have the 
fielders form a group or a line well 
back of the fielding area. Only one 
fielder at a time goes forward and he 
must field the ball regardless of where 
it is hit. The hitter should hit to the 
right, to the left, in front of or over 
the fielder, seldom directly to him. 

Time must be spent on outfield 
throwing drills if the best results are 
to be obtained. All throws from the 
outfield must be kept low so that they 
can be fielded quickly and well. On 
long base hits or deep put-outs the 
fielder must be drilled to throw to the 
relay man. This man will be the 
shortstop on the left field side and 
the second baseman on the right field 
side. The outfielders must also shift 
over to help one another relay the 
ball to the nearest infielder. 

On plays which result in a throw 
being made to home plate from the 
outfield, the fielder must be coached 
to get the ball before he tries to throw 
it. He must pick out the catcher and 
the cut-off man, making a straight 
overhand throw, low so that it will 
skip once into the catcher’s mitt. 
Throws of this type should be prac- 
ticed often but not for very long at 
a time. 

A good team defensive workout to 
check on the progress of these individ- 
ual plays can be worked by placing the 
nine men in positions and using the 
rest of the squad as base-runners. The 
coach stands at the plate with a fungo 
and hits the ball where he wants it, 
bringing up whatever play he desires. 
During this drill which closely simu- 
lates game conditions the position of 
players on each play should be closely 
checked to assure that they are at the 
proper place. Backing up all throws, 
throwing to the relay man, and cover- 
ing the bases should be stressed during 
such sessions. 

In summary the following points 
should be remembered: 

1. The key defensive infield posi- 
tions are at shortstop and second base. 
These positions bolster the strong 
middle, beginning with the catcher 
and the pitcher. 
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2. If power is needed in the infield, 
it should be added at third or first, 
never at second or shortstop. 

3. The strongest defensive outfield- 
er should be played in center field. 
Power in the outfield may be added 
in right and left. 

4. The bunt situation must be drill- 
ed on often if the team is to cope 
successfully with it in the games. 
Players’ responsibilities must be defi- 
nite and the coach must insist that 
they be carried out quickly. 

5. The outfield should be drilled 
on the hard-to-field hits rather than 
on easy fly balls. Throws from the 
outfield are kept low and on long 
hits the ball must be thrown to the 
relay man. 

6. All throws must be backed up. 
The outfield moves to back up throws 
from the catcher to the bases, and the 
pitcher and infielders back up throws 
from the outfield and other infielders. 

With these essentials and his own 
ingenuity, it is hoped the coach can 
do much to improve his team’s de- 
fense in the coming season. 


Skills in Diving 
(Continued from page 40) 
teaching aid. It is essential that spot- 
ters be posted on each side when a be- 
ginner is learning to spring the 
board. Belts should be used when 
the diver is learning to somersault, 
and when the belt is not necessary, 
spotters should be handy to prevent 
the diver from falling backward into 
the board. It is also wise to place 
the sandbox and board in an area 
where the activity can be supervised, 
for indiscriminate use of the appara- 
tus could result in serious injury. 
Proper use of the diving sandbox 
should result in the correction of 
faulty techniques on the springboard, 
and with a sound knowledge of fun- 
damental skills, plus the courage and 
perseverance which are always neces- 
sary, the young diver should be well 
on his way to becoming a top-flight 

performer. 
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Santee’s Stride 
(Continued from page 10) 


better with a longer, relaxed stride, 
the common form among most dis- 
tance runners. We, of course, disagree 
and point out the fine record Wes 
has made in all of the various dis- 
tances he has run. 

Santee is 21 years old, 6 feet, 1 inch 
tall, and weighs about 150 pounds 
when he is in condition. He has run 
remarkably well in each of the fol- 
lowing events: 47.9 in a third lap on 
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TURRET Tenite HELMET 


with ENSOLITE 


Finest custom-built, one-piece 
molded football helmet available. 
Provides best protection against 
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suspension with composite pad- 
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Inside view showing 
6-point Navy-type 
suspension. 
































King-O'Shea FP Football 


with amazing 


GRIP -TITE 


for wet weather security 





Today’s finest quality, official, 
“custom-built” football. Meets 
every test of the modern game: 
balance—handling ease—durability 
—plus GRIP-TITE, the exclusive 
process that insures dry-ball grip- 
security even in wet weather. - 



































King-O'Shea 
Official BM Basketball 


with perspiration-defying 
GRIP-TITE security 


Last-Bilt precision ball. Custom- 
built quality throughout. Accurate 
bounces and rebounds. Grip-Tite 
process assures dry-ball handling- 
ease when hands and ball are wet 
with perspiration. 














SEE YOUR DEALER King-O'Shea 


1860 N. Wilmot Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. (Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 


the winning mile relay team at the 


Drake Relays last spring; 1:50.8 in 
winning the 1953 Big Seven Outdoor 
half-mile championship and setting a 
new record; 4:02.4 for a new Ameri- 
can mile mark at the 1953 Compton 
Relays; 10:43.5 in winning the Na- 
tional Collegiate Cross Country Cham- 
pionship last fall at East Lansing: 
5000 meters in running second behind 
Curtis Stone in 14:32.0, a new school 
record (1952 Olympic trial finals). 

Since he covers approximately 6 
feet, 4 inches to 6 feet, 6 inches with 
each normal pace stride in running 
the mile, Santee’s stride is very de- 
ceiving. Of course, his stride is length- 
ened in a quarter-mile race and in the 
shorter 220 or 100 yard dashes. His 
220 time, 22.5, indicates tremendous 
speed and the length of his stride cov- 
ers approximately 7 feet. Wes is tall 
and has long legs; consequently, the 
illusion of a short stride is given to 
all who watch him. 

Another interesting accomplish- 
ment of Santee’s is his ability to 
change pace at any given moment in 
a race. He has excellent relaxation, 
even at high speed and a fine back- 
ground of hard work in over-distance. 
These factors, plus a terrific determi- 
nation, have made it easy for him to 
change pace and move into a fast 





over-drive at any designated spot in 
each of his races. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
show Wes coming into the three-quar- 
ters post in his record-breaking mile 
(4:08. 7) in the NCAA Meet last June 
at Lincoln, Nebraska. A particularly 
fine competitive mile field lined up 
on the track at the start of this race. 
Santee was fourth from the outside 
in a very crowded field and was un- 
able to get out of the pack until the 
start of the second lap. It is also in- 
teresting to note that the quarter was 
fast, 59 seconds, with the pace set by 
Benny Wilson of San Diego State. 
Carl Joyce of Georgetown was in sec- 





ILL EASTON began coaching in 
Indiana high schools, moving 
to Drake in 1941 where he served 
until 1947 when he moved to his 
present location. Bill Easton’s 1952 
relay teams scored one of the 
greatest triumphs in track when 
they broke the Drake Relay rec- 
ords in the four mile, distance med- 
ley and mile relays. Wes Santee is 
one of a long line of outstanding 
distance runners who have been 
coached by Easton. 














lace was Tom 
and Santee 
was in fourth position. The 660 time 


ond place, in third 
Montore of Wisconsin, 


was 1:31.2 and the 880 time was 
2:03.8, with Joyce and LaPierre of 
Georgetown in first and second places, 
followed closely by Santee, Fred Dwy- 
er, Villanova’s great miler, and Leon- 
ard Simpson of California. As they 
came off the curve into the back 
stretch, Santee took over, stepping up 
the pace to 3:03.6 for the three-quart- 
ers, followed by Dwyer and LaPierre, 
and finishing the mile with a :60.1] 
last quarter for a time of 4:03.7. He 
was followed by Dwyer, 25 yards, in 
4:07.1 who also broke the old record. 
Simpson was third, 10 yards, followed 
closely by LaPierre of Georgetown, 
Robins of Marquette, and Russ Bon- 
ham of Whittier College. It was a very 
fine race as the quarters will show: 
759, :64.8, :59.8, and :60.1. The time 
for the first half was 2:03.8 and for the 
second half 1:59.9. These times indi- 
cate the change of pace that took 
place in the race and the fine milers 
who were pushing the champion to a 
new record. 

Stride is a very interesting thing to 
talk about, but in many cases it is 
difficult to analyze. We prefer to 
look at the runner in question and 
discuss him as he works. It is our 
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feeling that Santee’s stride was made 
for him and cannot be copied by too 
many boys in distance running. Wes 
has great native speed and wonderful 
ability to relax; he has a strong body 
and particularly a strong upper shoul- 
der girdle, with a good knee lift pro- 
pelled by a terrific drive off the 
ball of his foot. A great deal has been 
said about this latter item and it wiil 
be noticed from the illustrations that 
Wes comes through with a quick knee 
drive that stems from a foot set and 
drive off the toe-heel rocker action 
of running. His conquering of this 
particular type of running helped him 
tremendously in putting into action 
the speed and strength attained from 
hard work. The perfect co-ordination 
between ankle, foot, and knee finds 
the runner bringing his toe down to 
the cinders first, setting it firmly, then 
dropping his heel lightly to the 
ground and rocking through with a 
terrific drive off the ball of his 
foot. This action brings his knee for- 
ward rapidly and sets it up to go 
through the drive action once again. 

One of the most interesting things 
about Santee’s stride is the perfect co- 
ordination of his upper shoulder gir- 
dle. Wes does not bring his arms 
through the long arc, as the normal 
distance runners do, but brings them 
through to the rear only partially. 
Then he brings his arms forward with 
a rapid swing and a definite pull into 
his backward arc. This sprinter ac- 
tion is also carried out in approxi- 
mately the same way with his knee 
action and back kick. We find a com- 
paratively high knee action and a very 
definite kick to the rear but not to 
the extreme that most distance run- 
ners lift their heels. Thus, his knee 
comes forward faster, and he is able 
to place his foot rapidly on the ground 
again. 

One of the most important points 
that should not be overlooked in any 
article written about Wes Santee is 
his terrific urge to do a fine job. His 
deep-rooted faith in his own ability 
to accomplish his goal and his overall 
co-operation as a team man first, and 
an individual second, marks him as a 
rare individual. 


Wes Santee has not run his best race 
and may not do so for another year, 
but he is fast approaching the level 
where any mile race in or around 4:08 
is commonplace for him. We believe 
being able to run at this level of speed 
at any time brings him closer to the 
day when the perfect condition of a 
fast track, excellent weather, top com- 
petition, and the great American 
crowd to urge him on, that mythical 
and elusive four minute mile may be- 
come a reality for Wes Santee. 
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GYM MAT 


VYLAN COVERED 
WASHABLE, SANITARY, DUSTPROOF, TOUGH 


“You may as well have the best . . . Jim Flex 
mats give complete protection”, says Newt 
Loken, U. of Mich. coach. Vylan Mats have 
duck texture, appearance and “feel”. Wash- 
able, sanitary, dustproof. Tufted every 6”, 
Genuine Jim Flex felt filling. Write for 
circular of complete mat line. 
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362 N. MARQUETTE STREET 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 














Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, North n, Indi Co- 
lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. 
turf which can really take punishment ... adds spectator glamour, too! Plan 
now to convert your grass areas to Se#%. Why not write at once for the 
recommendations of our Turf specialists. 


O M ScHL & SONS CO, Marysville, Ohio—cise Pele Alto, Californie 





It’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
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HURDLES FOR YOU 
OUR PRICES 








Junior High Hurdles ..............................$ 7.85 
Economy Special Hurdle ..... - 10.95 
Official “Gazelle” Hurdle ......... .. 14.95 
8 Lane Multiple Track Marker ... .--- 99.50 
High Jump Standards ............................ 34.75 
Vaulting Standards ..............................-- 48.50 
Metal Vaulting Box -............. -- 19.95 
Sweetheart Starting Blocks ....... .... 7.50 
Curved Metal Javelin Toe-board .......... 19.75 
Shot Put Return Trough ........................ 32.00 


Get our catalogue showing 50 similarly priced items: 
rings, batons, markers, track drags, pit tarpaulins, ree- 
ord cards, etc. 


TRACK AND FIELD EQUIPMENT SUPPLY 


MANUFACTURED NEAR YOU. 


Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Palo Alto., California — Salem, Oregon 
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THE RECREATION BOUNCER 


For tumbling stunts, diving form prac- 
tice, healthful exercise, competitive 
acts which can be scored for skill, use 
RECREATION’s Bouncer, the new im- 
proved tumbling device. Adjustable as 
the canvas stretches. Use it indoors or 
out. Extra heavy canvas and spiral 
springs. Shockproof! In use in leading 
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at a Real Savings 
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scheols and colleges, including U. S. 
military and naval academies. Your gym 
enthusiasts will bounce back for more 

. and the price will let you stretch your 
equipment budget. For longer-lasting play- 
ground, basketball and swimming pool 
equipment buy The Recreation Line. 
Send for our catalog today! 
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NEW ITEMS 


IN EQUIPMENT AND IDEAS 


For further information see Service Coupon, page 62 


HIS new Shook Athletic Trainers’ Knee Brace 

has quickly found its place in school athletics 
and is now being used in all sports. The Shook 
brace prevents lateral movement of the knee joint, 
hence it protects against damaging of cartilages and 
stretching of the muscles and ligaments about the 
knee. It is interchangeable for either leg and can 
be worn by different sized athletes by using snap-in 
elastic tongue inserts which come in four standard 





sizes. 
Bend 24, Ind. 





HE new Rawlings Advance Football and Basket- , 


ball Catalog features a new size and more pages. 
Featured in this always popular catalog is Rawlings 
recently introduced “Head Cushion” line of football 
helmets. These new helmets feature a colored Tenite 
plastic shell, Aire-Guard Vinyl padded suspensions, 
and a new padded chin strap. Also included is the 
new line of “Fleetfoot” football shoes and the new 
line of shoulder pads with “Double-Contour” fibers. 
Use the Service Coupon or write Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Co., 2307 Lucas St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Athletic Products Co., P. O. Box 86, South 











Split T 
(Continued from page 20) 


is shown in Diagrams 14, 15, 16, and 
17. Again, the defense must shift to 
meet the strength of the play. 
Diagrams 18 and 19 show a winged 
man-in-motion in a pass pattern, while 
Diagram 20 simulates the double 
wingback system with two tailbacks. 
The important factors of the unbal- 
anced line split T are: 1) It will force 
the defense to be alert at all times. 
2) The defense will be required to 
commit itself as to whether it will 
meet the offensive linemen head-on 
or in the seams. 3) Each of the 20 
basic variations is conducive to the 
development of a large number of 
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ERE is the newest basketball to come on the 

sports scene. It is the Voit XB20 which is simi- 
lar to the CB2 only it is brightly colored yellow. The 
yellow ball was manufactured at the request of num- 
erous coaches who felt the bright color enabled the 
players and spectators to follow it better. “Protector 
Kote” protects the outer surface of the ball from 
checking and weathering caused by heat, sun, oxygen, 
and ozone and resists scratching and scuffing. Voit 
Rubber Corp., 1600 East 25th St., Los Angeles 11, 


running and passing plays. 4) The 
offensive line can be unbalanced to 
the left as well as to the right, and 
all plays and passes may be executed 
in both directions. 5) Usually, the 
offensive blocking angles are good. 
6) Due to the expanded offensive area 
of the holes the ball-carriers have more 
opportunities for maneuvering and 
manipulation. 7) The linemen can 
take their positions in a tight forma- 











Calif. 


F interest to the many readers of this magazine 

who handle Little League Baseball is the an- 
nouncement of the latest rules which state that each 
player must wear an athletic supporter. Johnson and 
Johnson answered the call by taking their world- 
famous “Coach” supporter and redesigning it in 
order to fit waist measurements from 20 to 26 inches. 
The supporter is called “Coach-Little Leaguer” and 
is identical with the “Coach” except for the smaller 
waist measurements. Johnson and Johnson, Elastic 
Goods Division, New Brunswick, N. J. 


season. 





HE newest baseball glove on the market is this 

new G117 “Gus Bell” fielders’ glove which the 
MacGregor Company has introduced for the 1954 
It is a large finger model glove of selected 
heavyweight leather and is fully lined with leather. | 
There is a large one-piece leather tunnel web, full 
welted throughout and it has a laced wrist. 
manufacturers have built the utmost in durability 
and flexibility into the glove. MacGregor Co., 4861 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 
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tion and shift to a split alignment, or 
they can come from the huddle and 
go into a split formation and shift 
into a tight forward wall. 9) On cer- 
tain running plays and forward passes 
the ends can be stationed as wide as 
is called for by the occasion. 

A great number of coaches ponder 
for hours over the problem of meet- 
ing shifting defenses. Experimenta- 
tion with established offensive sys- 
tems — the split T in this case — will 
put the burden of worrying on the 
defensive coach as he prepares to meet 
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MARYLAND UNIVERSITY 
Coaching Clinic 


JUNE 24-25-26 
College Park, Md. 
Eight miles from Washington, D. C. 
FOOTBALL 
Split T 
JIM TATUM and STAFF 


BASKETBALL 
BUD MILLIKEN 


TRAINING 
DUKE WYRE 


Fee includes Room — Board 

$3.00 per day 

High School Coaches .. ..$15.00 

College Coaches .......... ...$25.00 
For information write 
ROBERT WARD 

Box 295 Univ. of Maryland 


College Park, Md. 
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HE manufacturers of Featherbite, the revolutionary teeth protector, have 

just been advised that the Security Life and Accident Company of Denver, 
the largest insurers of athletes, will pay dental bills up to $250 for any injuries 
to sound, natural teeth that might occur while an athlete is wearing Feather- 
bite. The program will work in this manner: accompanying each Featherbite 
will be an insurance policy and a card which is to be filled out and sent in to 
the insurance company. The insurance guarantee of this nature will have 
far-reaching effects on state-wide insurance programs for it is believed that with 
the reduction in payments for dental injuries more funds will be available to 
increase payments for other types of injuries. ‘This is particularly true in 
states which operate their own insurance programs. Incidentally, Featherbite 
has the Parents Magazine seal of approval. For information and name of 
nearest dealer write Williams-Huff Co., Bankers Mortgage Bldg., Houston 2. 
Texas. 


O more cold weather or rain troubles for coach 

Gilman Hertz who now trains his Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College track team on the 
Indoor Track Trainer. The machine consists of a 
running platform 12 feet long and 24 inches wide, 
placed 18 inches from the floor. A flat rubber belt 
on which a white center stripe is painted runs over 
a flat metal plate. The trainer is powered by a 
variable speed motor. Barber-Greene Co., 400 N. 
Highland Ave., Aurora, III. 





UTWIN’s have come out with a new, outstand- 

ing football cape. It is made of a new type of 
low temperature plastic that is not affected by either 
heat or cold. All of the seams are vulcanized or heat- 
sealed, making it entirely waterproof. It has inside 
hand pockets to keep the garment closed tightly and 
is made of a non-glare plastic, reinforced at all points 
of strain. The oversize hood permits use over the 
helmet. Butwin Sportswear Co., Finch Bldg., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 





OS of the finest coaching aids to come across our 
desk in sometime is this Harvard Table Tennis 
Teacher. The booklet contains 16 pages and in- 
cludes action shots and drawings of the proper meth- 
od of gripping the paddle, proper footwork, and the 
basic strokes such as the half-volley, backhand chop, 
forehand drive, backhand chop, backhand drive, drop 
shot, and backhand flick. The laws of table tennis 
and suggestions for conducting a table tennis tourna- 
ment are also included. Free. Julian Brightman 
Co., 702 Beacon St., Boston 15, Mass. 





HE Decathlon Kit has many decided advantages 

to the track coach. To mention a few — it helps 
in selecting the right man for the right event, is a 
conditioner for the early season, an excellent incen- 
tive for improvement, discovers unsuspected and hid- 
den abilities, and is a terrific interest builder. The 
twelve events include the usual field events plus the 
hop, step and jump, the two dashes, 70-yard high 
hurdles, 120-yard low hurdles, and the 660-yard run. +: 
All necessary material for $1.50. Vince Reel, Box o : 
659, Garden Grove, Calif. Via 
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NE of the most imaginative games to come out 

in sometime is “Smash” which combines the 
skill of handball, squash, and table tennis. The 
equipment consists of table tennis bats and balls, 
a “smash” board, and court lines painted or taped 
on the floor. A minimum of space is required — 12’ 
x 20’ with a 7’ ceiling is ample. Singles or doubles 
may be played and the game must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. For full particulars write “Smash,” 4700 
Woodland Ave., Western Springs, III. 
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a team that has a flexible offensive 
system. 

It is hoped that the idea of the un- 
balanced line split T will stimulate 
all coaches, regardless of what offen- 
sive systems they employ, to attempt 
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to make developments that will enable 
the game of football to improve stead- 


ily until greater accomplishment has 
been reached. 


First 190 Foot Throw 


(Continued from page 9) 


landed about ten feet to the right of 
center. 

Illustrations 17 and 18 show the 
actual release and follow-through. His 
entire weight is over his left leg and 
his right leg has started to pull around 
with his hips. His head has also taken 
part in the thrust to the left. 

Illustrations 19 and 20 show that 
Iness has pushed off so hard and fol- 
lowed through so far with his arms, 
shoulders, and hips that it has thrown 
him to the left and is pulling his right 
leg around. Iness does not change 
feet at the end of his throw as some 
discus throwers do. The reason for 





this is that he does not have room in 
the ring to do so and we found that he 
had a tendency to leave his feet too 
soon thus reversing before he had 
completed his throw. 

In conclusion, it would appear that 
Iness has used his tremendous should- 
er strength and long arms to the best 
advantage possible to make up for his 
lack of speed and leg strength. Hours 
of hard work on his turn, concentra- 
tion on his timing, and a will to 
break the accepted world record fin- 
ally paid off for him. There is neth- 
ing that will take the place of hours 
of work and many throws. 





Contains a full listing of more 
than 1000 16mm motion pic- 
tures and slidefilms on athletic, 
physical education and recrea- 
tional subjects. 





Guide is 814 x 11 inches, 
44 pages. Price $1.00 





SEND FOR THIS SPORTS FILM GUIDE, TODAY! 
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Send me a copy of “Sports Film Guide.” I enclose herewith a check for one 


More than 45 different sports and recre- 
ational subjects are covered. 


Each film listing shows the title 
of the film, its running time, its 
source, its cost for rental or 

Sy, purchase and a brief descrip- 
tion of the contents. 


film guide is a “must” for all 
who use sports films for instruc- 
tion or entertainment. Send for 
your copy today! 
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Meeting the Challenge 


 —— the top of the list of problems confronting 

us as a people is what to do about our schools. 
More and better facilities are needed and more 
adequate salary scales are required for the person- 
nel connected with the schools. 

The problem is more acute when it is realized 
that while education requires a major portion of 
the local tax dollar, other city and local expenses 
have risen also. Couple the local tax bill with the 
ever-increasing federal tax burden and it is readily 
understood why there is a growing resentment 
against increasing taxes. 

In many instances the schools have been at fault 
in not selling themselves and their needs to the 
community. In other instances the city officials 
have erroneously followed the belief that if condi- 
tions become serious enough, the federal or state 
governments will step in and through the means 
of grants the problem will be solved. 

It is not our purpose in this editorial to tell 
school men that a serious situation exists, for every- 
one connected with education is not only cognizant 
of the fact, but is worried about the outcome. 
Rather, we wish to point out what the city of-Co- 
lumbus, Indiana did to help solve the problem. 

Before beginning it would be well to state that 
Columbus is a community of average size with a 
population of 18,000, located in a farming area and 
possessing the usual number of small industries. 
Since the war the people of Columbus built them- 
selves a new grade school and a new high school 
which were paid for through tax levies. Nothing 
new so far, but the townspeople decided they need- 
ed a new high school gymnasium and here is the 
departure from the ordinary. 

The citizens first decided that they wanted a 
free hand in building the gymnasium they wanted. 
They also agreed that they wanted the gym im- 
mediately and not several years hence. These two 
decisions eliminated the Federal Security Agency, 
although the community probably could have ob- 
tained assistance due to its proximity to a major 
military establishment. 

The people decided on a voluntary campaign 
to raise $750,000. The entire drive became a com- 
munity project and business and industrial firms 
contributed $425,000. Volunteer workers gave 
themselves two weeks to raise the balance by popu- 
lar subscription. They not only met that deadline, 
but oversubscribed the fund for a total of $925,000. 

Columbus has its gym but what is more impor- 
tant is the feeling of satisfaction on the part of its 
citizens that the community can stand on its own 
two feet. 
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“When you control the ball 
you control the game 
-and the SEAMLESS 580 
makes the difference” 


et 


Exclusive Kolite Cover Makes the Difference — The minute 

you pick up this ball your fingertips detect a truly new “‘feel’’. It is deep- 

pebbled Kolite, the hardest wearing, most sensitive cover used on modern 
day basketballs. Seamless 580 Basketballs, together with the entire Kolite 
Line of athletic balls, are constructed with torture-tested Butyl bladders, 
patented Kantleek valves, 100% Nylon winding for extra strength. They 
play better, cost less, last longer. Try them. 
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You’re always safe with 
IVORY...ALL ways 


For thirty-two years, 
the nation’s finest 


reconditioner 


THE IVORY SYSTEM 


Peabody, Mass. 








